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ABSTRACT 

This investigation developed and validated a 
simulation device to measure a teacher's ability to identify verbal 
and nonverbal emotions expressed by a student* The instrument. 
Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale <TASS) , consisted of videotaped 
excerpts of teacher-learner interactions from actual and simulated 
episodes* Each simulation excerpt was accompanied by two 
multiple-choice items* The subjects, preservice and in-service 
teachers and counseling practicum students, selected the answer from 
each multiple-choice that they believed most accurately described the 
affective state of the pupil viewed on the screen* Assessments of 
scale reliability; scale construct; and predictive, concurrent, and 
content validity were made* Based on the results of the tests of 
reliability, it was concluded that the current form of the TASS can 
be used as a research tool but not as an instrument for individual 
appraisal* Because the subject groups employed to obtain validity 
assessments did not experience a treatment specifically designed to 
increase levels of affective sensitivity, it was recommended that 
further validation studies be made* (MJM) 
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ABSTRACT 

by Constanoe H. Kravas, Ph.D. 
Washington State University, 197^4 

Chairman: Donald C. Orlich 

Statement of the Problem 

A teacher •s ability to understand the emotions expressed by students 
(affective sensitivity) has been found to be positives ly correlated with 
instioictor competency. Every student enters the classroom with a large 
repertoire of emotions. These affective states influence student learning. 
The teacher needs to accurately assess what an individual pupil is feeling 
while a behavior is occurring so that he/she can more adequately facilitate 
the learning process. 

It is one type of activity to proclaim that the affective dimension 
must be integrated into the teaching-learning process; it is quite another to 
create the conditions that make this goal a reality. Teachers need to be 
helped to increase their levels of empathic awareness • A major task of many 
teacher- education and in-service programs is to help teachers become sensitive 
to the perceptual and emotional forces operating in their classroom environ- 
ments. 

The purpose of bhis investigation was to develop and validate a 
simulation device to measure a teacher's ability to identify verbal and non- 
verbal emotions expressed by a student (teacher affective sensitivity). The 

instrument. Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale (TASS), consisted of videotaped 

r 



excerpts of teacher- learner interactions from actual and simulated episodes* 
Each simulation excerpt was accompanied by two multiple-choice items (three 
responses per item). The subjects (pre-servioe and in-service teachers and 
counseling practicum students) selectei the answer from each multiple-choice 
item that they believed most accurately described the affective state of the 
pupil viewed on the screen. 

Procedures 

Previously produced media focusing on classroom interactions were 
analyzed (utilizing:.- specified selecting and editing criteria) to obtain 
examples of learner affective expressions. Expert judges were employed to 
construct two multiple- choice items for each simulation episode. A computer 
program was written and utilized to identify hi^ly discriminating multiple- 
choice ith-»ms. A pilot test was administered to identify scale errors. The 
preliminary scale form was administered to a sample group to obtain item 
analysis data which were used for scale revisions. Assessments of scale 
reliability, and scale construct, predictive, concurrent, and content validity 
were made. 

Findings and Implications 
Based on the results of the tests of reliability, it was concluded 
that the current form of the TASS can be used as a research tool, but not as 
an instrument for individual appraisal. Because the subject groups employed 
to obtain validity assessments did not experience a treatment specifically 
designed to increase levels of affective sensitivity, it was recommended that 
further validation studies be made. 



vii 

The Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale developed in this study 
requires further refinemmt and validation. In the future, the TASS may be 
useful to (a) assess the eff eots of educatior.al training programs that attempt 
to increase teacher levels of empathy and affective nensitivity; (b) assess 
teacher and teacher- candidate levels of affective sensitivity; and (o) develop 
a teaching-learning device aimed at helping subjects become aware and increase 
their levels of affective sensitivity. 
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CHAPTER 1 

OUtE PROBLEM 

Introduction and Statement of the Problem 
The affective and cognitive domains are separable logically, but they 
are inseparable in actuality. In any classroom, during any lesson, on any 
sulajeet, a subtle dimension— the feelings of the students and the teacher— is 
always present. Each pupil reacts to the class members, to the teacher, to 
hea? or himself, to the subject content, and to the instructional methodology 
emotionally and intellectually. 

It is difficult for any teacher to understand the feelings and general-*- 
iaations about the self and others that are generated by students. There is 
no magical entrance into the inner self of another human being. Traditional 
psychological testing measures have been utilized to gain interpretations of 
behavior, but these instruments are seriously limited for classroom use because 
they are unable to explain the meanings of a student's behavior during a given 
moment J and their administration and interpretation requires considerable 
expertise and time. The teacher needs to be able to ascertain what the student 
is feeling while the behavior is occurring, rather than an hour, a day, or a 
Week later. Even a teacher's sophisticated understanding of the principles of 
huaaan psychology is insufficient. More than demonstrating a knowledge about 
affective sensitivity, the teacher needs to be affectively sensitive to stu- 
dent feelings in the classroom. 

The purpose of the current investigation thus, was to develop and 
validate a simulation device capable of measuring a teacher's ability to 



identify verbal and non-verbal emotions expressed by a student (teacher 
affective sensitivity) . 

Need for the Study 

In 1957 Soper and Combs wrote that research about student feelings and 
perceptions vas urgently needed in education (Soper & Combs, 1957> P* 31 5t)* 
Fifteen years later, exploration into the emotional forces in learning is 
still a neglected area of investigation • By accepting the premise that a 
primary objective of education is student learning, then emphasis must be 
given to the dimension of feelings • Thoughts are enriched by feelings, just 
as feelings are enriched by thoughts* When affect is truncated from cognition 
learning itself is impaired • 

Peelings and attitudes are learned early in life and each student 
eftters the classroom with a large repertoire of emotions ranging from happi*» 
ness and joy to fear and sorrow. As psychologist Glark Moustakas observed, 
affective states influence the student's ability to learn (Moustakas, I966, 
p* 37). One of the findings of the Coleman report. Equality of Educational 
Qmt6jgtimity > was that a student's feelings about himself and others were 
higjily correlated with academic achievement (Coleman, 1966)# Prescott demon* 
strated that ''mild'* frustrations and fears have a constructive impact on 
student learning in that they encourage an individual to exert special effort 

dr to attempt previously avoided risks to achieve a goal. But recurrent and 

« 

fo^oeful emotions can have the reverse effect (Prescott, 1958f PP« l|.7-l+9)« 

Many academic deficiencies have been traced to emotional and attitu- 
dinal problems. For exsunple, students who participate in special reading 
olinics do not usually have physical eye impairments. Rather, they have 
developed negative feelinga about themselves as people who are not capable of 
heading (Combs, 1965, pp. While studying the thought processed of 
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simdents, Bloom found that, although individuals most prone to anxiety 
performed as well as their classmates on a oomprehensive achievement examina- 
tion in demonstrating the learning of specific knowledge, they did signifi- 
cantly poorer on problems involving analysis, application and synthesis 
(Bloom, 19514, pp. 1+0-1^1). The anxious students were unable to concentrate on 
the contect being considered by the rest of the class because they spent 
relatively more time thinking about their own problems. 

In distinguishing mentally "healthy" from "unhealthy" individuals, 
Maslow (1962) indicated that healthy people are more "integrated" in that 
their cognitive, affective and motor dimensions work collaboratively toward 
the same ends. Kelloy drew a similar conclusion when he stated that an educa- 
tional system that hopes to change learner behavior will fail if it focuses 
exclusively on "facts." Individual perceptions and feelings, according to 
Kelley, provide the source of growth; they are the bases of intelligent 
behavior (Combs, I962, pp. 68-89). The models of Maslow and Kelley differ 
significantly from other theoretical frameworks whioh hierarchically depict 
rationality as the most significant human characteristic. Figure 1, Domains 
of Lea^siing— Two Conceptualizations, pictorally contrasts these separate 
frameworks. 

Despite the eviden'^e that knowledge must be related to an affective 
state if it is likely to influence learner behavior, affective learning and 
expression continue to hold a subordinate position in the classroom. Encour- 
aged by such proclamations as Jerome Bruner's classic assumption that "... 
afiy subject can be tau^t effectively in some Intellectually honest form to 

» 

any child at any stage of development [Bruner, I96O, p. 33] »" teachers have 
continued to place emphasis on the teaching and learning Df cognitive struo- 
tute* Amidon and Flanders vividly demonstrated this point in their analyses 
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Pig. 1.— Domains of Learning— Two Conceptualizations 



of teacher-student interactions in the olassroorat Based on their two-year 
investigation of the relationship betvreen teacher influence patte3?ns and the 
achievement and attitudes of students (32 teachers, 16 teaching 7*^ grade 
soeiai^ studies and 16 teaching 8th grade geometry; and 900 students, 1+^0 in 
each subject area participated in the study), these authors found that ''direct'* 
teachers (identified as teachers who use considerably raore than the average 
amount of class time for lecturing, giving directions, and justifying authority) 
devoted less than one-tenth of one percent of their teaching time to accepting 
and clarifying student feelings (Araidon & Flanders, I967, PP* 38-39)* Even 
the "indirect" teachers (identified as teachers who use considerably more than 
the average amount of class time for praising, accepting ideas and feelings, 
and asking questions) devoted only one-half of one percent of their classroom 
interaction time to recalling and predicting student feelings • 

As elucidated by Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia in their introduction to 
the taxonomy of Educational Objectives t Affective Domain 4 " • • . there still 
persibts an implicit belief [among educators] that if cognitive objectives are 
developed, there will be a corresponding development of appropriate affective 
behaviors [Krathwohl, Bloom & Masia, I96I+, pp* 19-20] These same authors 
further postulated that, althougji additional research in this area is needed ^ 
it appears that the development of cognitive learning sometimes negatively 
influences affective behavior. One possible reason for this inverse relation** 
ship was suggested by Moustakas in his case study analysis of 92 Detroit 
school teachers and their pupils* He observed that many teachers deny or 
suppress such student emotions as anger and fear in hopes that their influence 
on the pupil and the rest of the class will be minimised* This treatment, 
however, often has the reverse effect. The feelings, rather than being 
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mitigated, remain, intensified, and more strongly influence the student's 
affective and cognitive responses (Moustakas, 19^6, p. 

In reaction to the disparity between cognitive and affective emphases, 
many educators have called for a vigorous exploration and inclusion of 
emotional-affective leainings in the schools (Alpren, 1972; Weinstein & Pantini, 
I97O; Borton, I969; Enterline, 1970; Jones, I968; Milam, 1972; Moustakas, 
1966; Rogers, I969 a, b; Jersild, 19^2; and Asbury & Constantino, 1972, to 
Gite but a few). These authors have not asserted the primacy of affect over 
coalition, but rather, have called for the dissolution of the artificial, 
if not dangerous, barrier that has been erected b'-^tween them (Weinstein & 
Pantini, 1970; p. 2I4). 

Since the interpersonal dynamics and the concurrent feelings generated 

between the teacher, the student, and the student group effect the ultimate 

learning of each member, the teacher needs to accurately assess what individ* 

ual students are feeling so that he can utilize this awareness to make 

adjustments in 'his own behavior and teaching methods, adjustments which, in 

turn, facilitate student learning. Concerning the impact of the relationship 

between the teacher and students in facilitating leaaming, Rogers made the 

following speculation in his book The Freedom to Learn . 

We know— and I will briefly describe some of the evidence— that 
the initiation of such learning (the function of facilitating) rests 
not upon the teaching skills of the leader, not upon his scholarly 
knowledge of the field, not upon his curricular planning, not upon 
his use of audiovisual aids, not upon^the programmed learning he 
utilizes, not upon his lecture and presentations, not upon an abun- 
dance of books, though each of these mi^t at one time or another 
be utilized as an important resource. No, the facilitation of sig- 
nificant learning rests upon certain attitudinal qualities which 
exist in the personal relation ship between the facilitator and the 
learner [Rogers, 1969a, p. 106J7 

It is one type of activity to proclaim that it is time for the inte** 

Ration of affect into the teachings learning process, and it is quite another 

20 



to oreate the conditions that malce this goal a reality. Thus, a major task 
of current teacher- education and in-service programs in that of helping 
teachers become sensitive to the perceptual and emotional forces operating in 
their classroom environments (Gooding, 19^9 » P« 3Ul Milam, 1972, pp. 11-15? 
Combs, 1962, p. 81). If teachers are expected to be '•indispensible human 
beings" (Skinner, I968), or "counselor- teachers," (Costantino & Asbury, 1969)» 
if they are expected to understand and facilitate student affective learning 
(Rogers, 1969a), they must first be helped to detect and describe the emo- 
tional states of their students. This means that teachers need to increase 
their levels of empathic awareness (affective sensitivity). As the editors 
of the 1962 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Perceiving. Behaving. Becoming: A New Focus for Education noted, 

To deal with a child effectively in the classroom, it is neces- 
sary not only to loiow about his past history— teachers need also to 
know about how he sees himself and the world in which he is living 
today. We need teachers who are able to perceive youngsters, not 
only in the historical, but also in the immediate, frame of refer- 
ence. This is a question of sensitivity to how a child is thinking 
and feeling as well as an understanding of the factors that may have 
contributed to his present state [Combs, I962, p. 81 ]. 

The research of Arthur Combs (I969) has lent support to the value of 

helping teachers become more sensitive to the perceptions and feelings of 

I 

individual students. He found that effective teachers "... were more con- 
cerned with seeing the child's point of view and were more concerned with 
people and their reactions than with material things. Further, the effective 
teachers had more conceim for perceptual meanings than had their less effec- 
tive colleagues [p. 3^]«" 

Similarly, studying the relationship between teacher personality 
characteristics and student perceptions of these teachers, Emmerling (I96I) 
found positive correlations between teacher levels of empathic understanding, 
acceptance of students, congruence, and pupil-centeredness. Hawks and Egbert 



(1951^), Dixon and Morse (I96I), Diskin (1956), and Lifton (1958) all reported 
significant correlations "between teacher competencyt as determined by pupil 
and supervisor ratings and empathic understanding. 

Utilizing a different criterion of teacher effectiveness, Aspy found 
that the students of primary teachers rated hi^i in ••empathy, respect and 
geiauineness'' scored significantly higlier in the subtests of paragraph meaning^ 
laiiiguage word meaning, and word study skills (but not on the spelling subtest) 
of a reading achievement battery (Aspy, 1969> PP« 39-U8). The students with 
warm, empathic and genuine teachers, thus, demonstrated greater behavioral 
change in terras of the criterion— -overall reading achievement. 

Another criterion of teaching effectiveness, the promotion of student 
emotional stability, was studied by Moustalcas when he analyzed teacher anec* 
dotal recordings and noted that a teacher's ability to listen to the verbal 
and non-verbal expression of pupil feeling is one of the fundamental methods 
of achieving student emotional health (Moustakas, I966, -p. I^2). 

All of these investigations suggest that the teacher who is able to 
understand student feelings and communicate this understanding to the students 
(empathy) is more likely to be effective in his interpersonal relationships 
with students and in the fostering of student learning. 

Since 19^3, Norman K^^gan, David Krathwohl, and other members of a 
research team at Michigan State University have attempted to discover new ways 
to help people become sensitive to the underlying thoughts and feelings in 
human interaction. The Interpersonal Process Recall system (IPR), as well as 
various other training techniques, have been developed as products of their 
explorations. From the beginning, these researchers encountered a problem in 
obtaining an adec^uate measurement Instinxment to determine if the members of 
their experimental groups were becoming more affectively sensitive as a result 
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of participation in various treatments. Thus, Kagan decided to develop and 
validate a scale to teat a subject's ability to identify the emotions of 
others. The Affective Sensitivity Scale resulted from his efforts. The 
revised instrument (Revised Form C) consists of thirty- three videotape excerpts 
from actual clinical interviews and an accompanying questionnaire containing 
sixty-six multiT)le-choice items. The subject talcing the test is asked to 
identify the emotions felt by the client on the screen at the end of each 
film selection. In general, after almost ten years of reformulation, the two 
foims of the test as they exist today "... have adequate reliability (above 
.70) and validity for a research instrument of its type [Kagan, Krathwohl, 
Goldberg, Campbell, Schauble, Greenberg, Danish, Reshkoff, Bowes, & Bondy, 
1967, p. U2]." 

As supported by studies previously discussed, teachers , as well as 
Gounselors and others in helping professions, need to be sensitive to the 
affective expressions of the individuals with whom they interact. It seems 
possible that the Kagan Affective Sensitivity Scale could be used to measure 
teacher awareness of the emotional states of students, as well as coimselor 
sensitivity. However, because the particular videotaped selections all entail 
counselor-client interviews, the scale is not ideally suited for utilization 
with teachers. In private correspondence addressed to this investigator. 
Dr. Kagan mentioned that he considers the construction of a Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale to be "sorely needed" (See Appendix A). The current study, 
thus, represented an attempt to develop and validate ^ new scale containing 
film segments and response items that seem more analogous to encounters 
actually experienced by teachers in the classroom setting. Each videotaped 
excerpt on this new instrument consists of actual or simulated teacher- student 
interactions. To accomplish the main purposes of the investigation, the 
following objectives, general procedures and hypotheses were proposed* 
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Ob.iectivea of the Study 
The primary objectives of this study were to develop, refine, and 
Validate an audiovisual instrument to measure teacher affective sensitivity* 



General Procedures of the Study 
To facilitate the achievement of the objectives, the investigator 
proposed to: 

1. .Define and describe teacher affective sensitivity and related 
variables • 

2. Substantiate the need and pertinence of a toecher affective sensi- 
tivity scale • 

3. Collect, systematically, media excerpts depicting lieaoher-leamer 
interactions in a classroom setting. 

Evaluate each media excerpt in terms of specified selection and 
editing criteria and to eliminate simulation episodes that failed 
to meet these standards* 

5* Construct (via expert opinions) two multiple-choice items for each 
simulation episode. 

6. Validate judge expertise" by obtaining an ind.3X of inter- judge 
agreement • 

?• Develop a computer program to help identify "hi^ly discrimina- 
ting'* multiple-choice items. 

8. Pilot test the instrument. 

9. Administer the preliminary Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale to 
a sample group, conduct item analysis procedures, and revise the 
scale based on the results. 

10. Assess construct, predictive, concurrent, and content validity of 
the scale. 

11. Indicate implications of the study and suggest possible sources of 
application of the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 



Assumptions 

The number of assumptions v/ere made by the investigator at the start 
of the project. These are listed below* Empirical support for each assumption 
has been previously cited. 
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1* students have feelings. These feelings (e.g., rage, joy, discom- 
fort) may be limited to particular situations. However, it is 
from these specific feelings that people make generalizations 
about themselves (i.e., "I'm worthless," "I'm dumb," "I'm 
physically attractive"). Identifying feelings in particular situ- 
ations is the first step in understanding people. 

2. The way a student feels influences the manner in which he presents 
Mmself , how he relates to others and how he behaves in a total 
sense. If, for example, . student feels frightened, this affects 
the way that he relates verbally and nonverbally to the teacher 
and other students. 

3. Messages of feeling are always being communicated. Some examples 
are fear ("He won't like me"), sxiA anxiety ("The teacher sure makes 
me feel uncomfortable"). 

I4. Peelings are also communicated nonverbally* Attention needs to 
be placed on how feelings are being communicated (i.e., facial 
expression, body posture, and voice intonation) as well as to 
what is being said. 

5. Sometimes students are not completely open and honest in communi- 
cating their feeling^s* Intensity of communicated feelings can be 
denied verbally with statements such as "It's no big thing to me," 
or they can be covered with behaviors such as laugjiter. 

6. Teacher affective sensitivity is positively related to teacher 
effectiveness. 

7* A teacher can more effectively aid student learning by accurately 
identifying what the individual is feeling and assessing why the 
individual behaves in a particular way. 

8. Teacher affective sensitivity can be measured. 

9. An instrument composed of videotaped excerpts of pupil- teacher 
interaction is similar enou^ to real classroom situations to 
provide a valid measurement of teacher affective sensitivity. 

10. The learning programs of Education 300> Human Development and 
Education, and Education ^62, Practicum in School Counseling, at 
Washington State University increase the levels of affective 
sensitivity of the participants. If these courses do not actually 
positively affect this dimension, then they cannot be used to 
help determine an index of the construct validity of the Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale. 



Operational Definitions 
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Affeative Sensitivity 

A subject's (i.e», teacher's or teacher candidate's) ability to detect 
and describe the immediate emotional state of a student, as measured by his 
score on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

Emotions 

The eight affective dimensions and the three intensity levels per* 
dimension that were utilized by the investigator to select media excerpts that 
depict student feelings. These dimensions and intensity levels are defined 
as follows; 

1t R a^e^ Anger ^ /"uioyance .--The student shows hostile feelings of dis- 
pleasure ranging in intensity between violence and irritation. 

2. Ectasy. Joy% Pleasure .— The student shows feelings of happiness 
ranging in intensity between overt delight and satisfaction. 

3. Admission. Acceptance . Incorporation . -^The student shows a wil- 
lingness to take in (adopt) a stimulus. Intensity levels range 
from ready acknowledgment of benefit to involvement with the 
stimulus . 

U. Astonishment. Amazements Surprise .— The student contacts a stimulus 
and momentarily reacts with feelings ranging between shock and 
wonder or disbelief. 

Terror. Fear. Timidity .— The student encounters an unpleasant 
stimulus and reacts with feelings ranging between intense anxiety 
or panic to apprehension or shyness. 

6. Grief. Dejection. Gloominess .— The student experiences the loss of 
something enjoyable and reacts with feelings ranging between 
intense sorrow and depression. 

7* Loathing. Disgust. Boredom ^— The student dislikes or wants to be 
free of an unpleasant stimulus and reacts with feelings ranging 
between hatred and apathy. 

8. Anticipation. Expectance. Attentiveness .— ^The student explores 
something and demonstrates feelings ranging between intense 
curiosity and casual obseinranoe* 
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Empathy 

The two-fold process of (a) buing* sensitive to what another person is 
feeling, and (b) communicating this sensitivity to the other person at a level 
that is attuned to this person^s current emotional state (Rogers, 196lf)f 
Affective sensitivity refers to the first aspect of erapathyt 

Expert Judges 

Twenty-four counseling/clinical psychologists at Washington State 
University and graduate students majoring in clinical psychology or counseling 
and guidance at Washington State University (who have completed at least one 
semester of practicum and have been recommended by their instru-ctors and 
supervisors) who cri; ,te the multiple-choice portion of the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. Judges write items for half of the scale and demonstrate 
their "expertise" by answering the remaining scale items (i.e.* taking the 
part of the scale that they did not formulate.) 

Nonverbal Behavio r 

Bodily movements and expressions made by a leai^ner during a classroom 
interaction that are recorded on a videotape excerpt that is included on the 
Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale, 

Simulation Device 

A series of videotaped excerpts depicting teacher-learner interactions 
in classroom settings that are used as a situational measurement of affective 
sensitivity. 

Teaoher, Affective Sensitivity Scale 

An instrument composed of selected scenes of videotaped recordings of 
classroom interactions* Each scene is followed by two multiple^choioe items. 



Subjects were requested to select the response in each multiple-choioe item 
that accurately describes the feelings of the student viewed on the video- 
taped episode. The following is a sample item; 

gOENE 1 (ExajnT)le) 

^ 1. At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about 

myself and/or the subject matter were: 

a« Boy, that really made me feel good! 

b. I'm busy, but I'll listen a bit. 

Ct Hov/ embarrassing! 

2 t The feelings I was experiencing toward the teacher or the 
student(s) with whom I was interacting were: 

a. I'm relieved. For a minute there, I thou^t I was 
going to get it. 

b. I'm glad the teacher saw me pitch. 

c. Hey thanks! You care about me. 

Verbal Behavior 

Words spoken by a learner during a classroom interaction that are 
recorded on a videotaped excerpt that is included on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 

Limitations of the Instrument 
A fundamental question concerning the validity of this type of simu- 
lation device must be raised by the researcher. Does a subject react to the 
videotaped scenes in the same way that one would to the same students if one 
were confronted with their actual, rather thati simulated, presence? Unfor- 
tunately, there does not seem to be any absolute way to test this possibility 
(Kagan, et al#, 1967> P« 190) • Any situational approach to sensitivity meas* 
u:^ement necessitates that the subject be provided v/ith a testing procedure 



that is as analogous to real life as possible, Ideally, to measure teaoher 
affective sensitivity, the sub.ieots would be confronted with live students in 
a usual olassroora setting, and some procedure would then be used to obtain an 
assessment of their individual sensitivity to feelings. But obviously, the 
problems of scoring and standardizing such an evaluation technique would make 
this approach highly irapraotioal. However, research assessing (a) the bene- 
fits of instructional simulations versus direct ( face- to-f ace) instruction 
(Carpenter and Greenhill, 19^5; Dreher and Beatty, 1958); (b) clase correla- 
tions between subject performance in simulated situations and subject per- 
formance in real-life settings (Prederiksen, I966; Bray and Campbell, I968; 
Krum'bolt25 and Bergland, 1969); and (0.) beneficial outcomes accrued from the 
utilization of simulation experiences as training techniques (Gustafson, I97I; 
Eisenberg, 1971} Boooook, I967) lend support to the validity of measuring 
behavioaes and even psychological constructs (such as affective sensitivity) by 
means cf a simulation protocol. 

Tiemey (1970) reported additional evidence concerning the appropri- 
ateness of using simulation materials to elicit subject responses. In a 
review of literature, Tiemey noted a paucity of efforts aimed at measuring 
the effects of audio-visual devices on the answering behaviors of subjects, 
in his own study, he compared three data collection procedures— a mailed 
questionnaire, a personal interview, and an audio-visual device called 
♦♦Audisoan*** Tierney found "the mechanical aspects of the Audiscan question 
posing and responding procedures did not exert an undue influence on the 
survey respondents or their responses [p. 63].*' 

Another limitation of this study relates to the situation that many 
feeling messages are communicated nonverbally. It is technically difficult to 
Incorporate these types of nonverbal messages on film. Even though each 



exoerpt was carefully edited (see "Teohnioal Editing Procedures," in 
Chapter 5)» *he possibility remains that important aspects of ooramunioation 
were not transmitted via the videotape. The use of videotape, rather than 
kinescope or other media forms, was made to guarantee that as much student 
nonverbal behavior was depicted as possible. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter, a delineation of the problem— the measurement of 
teacher affective sensitivity— has been presented. In addition, the need for 
the study, the objectives, research hypotheses, general procedures, assump- 
tions, operational definitions, and limitations have been described. 

As defined in Chapter 1, teacher affective sensitivity entails an 
instructor's ability to identify verbal and nonverbal feelings expressed by 
students vfithin the classroom environment. To facilitate a more comprehensive 
analysis of the problem, the following three chapters contain reviews of 
previous studies related to the definition, description and measurement of 
affective sensitivity. In Chapter 2, The Case for Student Emotional Expres- 
sion in the Classroom, research is cited that further substantiates the per- 
tinence of the current investigation. In Chapter 3, The Identification of 
Emotions, various theories and approaches developed to assess human emotions 
are enumerated. To conclude the review of the literature. Chapter I4, Empathy 
and Affective Sensitivity t Derivations, Meanings, Assessment Methodologies, 
and Training Strategies, contains a historical presentation of attempts to 
define and measure these two concepts. 



CHAPTER 2 



TIIE CASE FOR STUDENT EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION IN TJIE CLASSROOM 



Theoretical Perspeotive; The Student as "Whole"Man " 

In the verse "Portrait of the Artist as a Prematurely Old Man," the 

i, Ogden Nash, drew sharp distinctions between two types of sin: 

It is common knowledge to every schoolboy and even every Bachelor of 
Arts , 

That all sin is divided into two parts. 

One kind of sin is called a sin of commission, and that is very 
important , 

And it is what you are doing when you are doing something you ougjitant, 
ited the other kind of sin is just the opposite and is called a sin 

of omission and is equally bad in the eyes of all right-thinking 

people, from Billy Sunday to Buddha, 
And it consists of not having done something you shudda. 
1 might as well give you my opinion of these two kinds of sin as 

long as, in a way, againnt each other we are pitting them. 
And that is, don't bother your head about sins of commission because 

however sinful, they must at least be fun or else you wouldn't be 

conmiitting them. 
It is the sin of omission, the second kind of sin. 
That lays eggs under your skin. 
The Way you get really painfully bitten 

Is by the insurance you haven't taken out and the checks .you haven't 
added up by the stubs of and the appointments you haven't kept 
and the bills you haven't paid and the letters you haven't written. 

AlSG» about sins of omission there is one particularly painful lack 
of beauty, 

Namely, it isn't as though it had been a riotous red-letter day or 

nigjit every time you neglected to do your duty} 
You didn't get a wicked forbidden thrill 
Every time you let a policy lapse or forgot to pay a bill; 
You didn't slap the lads in the tavein on the back and loudly cry, 

"Whee, 

Let's all fail to write just one more letter before we go home, and 

this round of unwritten letters is on me«" 
No, you never get any fun 
Cut of things you haven't done, 

But they are the things that I do not like to be amid, 
Because the suitable things you didn't do give you a lot more trouble 
than the itnsui table things you did. 
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!Ehe moral is that it is probably better not to sin at all, but if 

some kind of sin you must be pursuing, 
Well, remember to do it by doing rather than not doing. 

[Nash, 1969, p. 15]. 

An appraisal of currioular activities and instructional processes 
which permeate the classroom milieu would reveal that educators have been 
pursuing what Nash described as the wrong kind of sin-- the sin of omission. 
■Despite profuse admonitions against viewing students only as one-sided cogni* 
tive organisms, many teachers have focused almost exclusively on the develop* 
men<fe: of pupil intellect. According to such writers as Mj.lne and Kosters 
(1970), Dinlaneyer {VJ^^'b)t Alschuler (19^9) » Borton (I970) as well as many of 
the investigators cited in the "Need for the Study" (Chapter I), the goal of 
the (Bdueational process should not be limited to the mere accretion of knowl- 
edge, but must include varied and pervasive learnings that interpenetrate all 
aapeots of the individual's existence. The type of education that involves 
the total-personality of the lea3?ner, by definition, must encompass personal- 
emotional, social, ethical, esthetic and physical, in addition to cognitive, 
oomponents . 

Unfortunately, as Inlow (I966) noted, the oft-phrased "whole-person" 
or "total-personality" position has offended many with its rhetoric. The 
logic behind the "whole-person" posture, however, remains convincingly intact. 
Advocates of this stance, one that is also referred to as a "confluent," or 
"humaftistic," or "mental-health" approach to educational purposes and outcomes, 
have stressed the need for schools to assume responsibility for student 
development along multiple dimensions. 

The courts have provided at least partial advocacy for the mental 
health movement in education ( Inlow, p. 67). In handing down the 195^1- Brown v. 
^opeka, Kansas Board of Education decision, the V, S. Supreme Court, through 
both dii^eot statement and implication, recogniised that the educational 
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enterprise must aim for more than oognitive student growth. Gunnar liurdal's 
sooiologioal analysis of The Amerioan Dileipma . which contained a description 
of the gap between "creed-and-deed** in this country, provided pertinent data 
for the determination of this case* The justices cited the valuable outcomes 
of student personal-social learnings, as well as the aversive affects that 
inferiority feelings have on student ability to learn, in adjudicating their 
landmark decision concerning racial equality in the public schools of our 
nation • 

The Relationship between Student Peelings and 
Educational Achievement 

Student emotions, as well as their intellects, affect their perform- 
ances in school* Prescott (19^8) posited that the most integral factor 
Influencing classroom leairning is the emotions that the students experience 
in and outside of this setting* Peelings are pov/erful dictators of learner 
behavior because a student makes generalizations about himself and others 
based on them {e.g. "I am worthless;" "She is friendly}" "I can*t read"). The 
way the Individual reacts to the teacher, to his peers, even to the subject 
matter itself, appears to be at least partially dependent on how he feels 
about himself and others* Dinkmeyer (1971 b), and Combs and Soper (1963) have 
reported significant relationships between student feelings of adequacy and 
educational achievement* 

The psychological investigations of Abraham Maslow and Eric Erikson, 
among others, have established that all human beings strive for such need?} as 
physical safety, love, social acceptance, adequacy in fulfilling personal and 
sooial expectations and success in realisaing personal goals and aspirations 
(Prescott, p* 1^8)* Incidents at school that are perceived as blocking or 
threatening, or conversely, situations that are considered facilitatlve to the 



satisfaction of these needs and striving* produce diverse learner emotional 
reactions-- some positive, some neutral and some conspicuously negative. 

A survey conducted by Braaan (1972) vividly illustrated the enduring 
impact that adverse school incidents can have on students. When freshman and 
sophomore psychology students (N^I^O) at a small private college were requested 
to describe their two most ''negative experiences'^ (episodes that they believed 
had made their lives worse or had unfavorably affected their development), 
they most frequently identified incidents that had entailed interactions with 
teachers (81^ responses). Forty-four of the reported negative school exper- 
iences had occurred in high school; 23 in college; 12 in elementary and S in 
junior high school. Included among the list of negative interactions were 
situations in which students felt they had been humiliated in front of a 
class, treated unfairly in evaluation, shaken in their self-confidence, embar- 
rassed, or had experienced personality conflicts with teachers. 

The Relationship between Teacher Behaviors 
and Student Learning 

Teacher behavior appears to be a particularly important variable 
which influences the attainment of the goals of education. Numerous 
researchers, studying the teaching-learning interaction, have concluded that 
student attitudes and feelings about learning, and hence, the quality and 
quantity of their educational attainments, are affected by teacher relation- 
ships with them. Webb (1971) found that teacher insensitivity to shy or 
insecure students or to students with low self-concepts and/or negative opin- 
ions about school adversely affected the self-esteem and subsequent learning 
attitudes of these pupils. The finding appeared particularly true for students 
of average ability* Getaels and Jackson (19^3) > Anderson and Kennedy (1932) ♦ 
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Oarldauff and Truax (I966), Isaacson, McKeachie, and Millholland (1963)» have 
likewise described the teacher as a critical element in the classroom. 

When Haberman (196$) studied the teaching behavior of teaching 
intems, he discovered five factors descriptive of the pre-servioe teachers 
considered most effective. These included (a)- belief in individual student 
potential*, (b) classroom organizational skills; (c.) enthusiastic presentation 
of subject matter; (d) ability to listen to students and utilize their com- 
ments in teaching; and {e) ability to set standards of acceptable student 
behavior. 

As a result of their analyses of teacher- learner interaction patterns, 
Amidon and Flandors (I967) outlined nine communication skills that seemed to 
facilitate learner participation levels. These included a teacher's ability 
to: 

1. accept, clarify and use ideas 

2. accept and clarify emotional expression 

3. relate emotional expression to ideas 
k. state objectively a point of view 

^. reflect accurately the ideas of others 

6. summarize ideas presented in group discussion 

7. communicate encouragement 

8. question others without causing defensive behavior, and 

9. use criticism with the least possible harm to the status of the 
recipient . 

In his report to the American Council on Education, Ryans (I96O) 
isolated three basic dimensions that he observed to be descriptive of teacher 
behaviors. State as continua, these behaviors were 

Positiv e Negative 
understanding and friendly — — — — aloof, egooen-'rio, restricted 

responsible, businesslike, systematic — unplanned, slipshod 

stimulating, imaginative — — — — — — — dull, routine 

In several subsequent investigations, Ryans reported significant 
correlations between these positive correlates of teacher behavior and 
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oettain "productive pupil behaviors""'alertness, participation, confidence, 
responsibility, self-control, and initiating activities. These relationships 
held true for students at both the elementary and secondary levels (Ryans, 
1961^ '96lb). 

Gorman (I969) claimed that the teacher needs to develop a "we attitude" 
in the classroom, an outlook that encourages a student- teacher- working- 
together process. Such a "we attitude" facilitates the establisliment of 
goals that revolve aroimd teacher- student relationships, student- student 
relationships, the learning purposes of the classroom, and a supportive emo- 
tional climate. Gorman suggested that in the area of emotional growth, what 
needs to be sougjit is 



a movement from ; 
guarded, hidden feelings 

unchecked assumptions 



neutral feelings toward the 
meaningfulness of the leani- 
ing experience 

neutral feelings toward the 
class group 

vague student anxiety: "Who am 
I in this group?" 

preoccupation with self and 
with projection of "good" 
self-image 

student fear of speaking in a 
group situation 

view of teacher as non-human 
object 



toward: 

a noim of openness and spontane- 
ous expression of feelings 

positive feelings that assump- 
tions should be checked 

positive feelings that the 
experience has personal 
meanings and values 

positive, warm response toward 
others ("my group" feeling) 

personal security: "Am I, 
accepted and valued" 

sensitivity to verbally and 
non-verbally expressed needs 
of others 

confidence in expressing feel- 
ings, knowledge and direction 

view of teacher as human being 
with feelings similar to 
those of students 

[pp. I^0-U1]. 
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As summarized by Carkhuff (1971), "The teaching relationship is 
critical because it is the vehicle by which the teacher becomes both model and 

agent for the students change and gain. An effective relationship may become 
the modality thi?ou^ which a student functioning at low levels may learn to 
function at hi^er levels in physical and emotional-interpersonal as well as 

I intellectual spheres of functioning [p. 11]." 

There liave been a growing number of studies investigating the inter- 
relationships between measures of pupil adjustment/achievement and specific 
teacher-offered dimensions. Eeports by Kratochvil, Carkhuff and Berenson 
(1968), Carkhuff (1969a, 19691)), Aspy (1965, I969), Hefele (1971) and Truax 
and Tatum (I966), strongly suggest that students are likely to learn most 
from teachers vAio show higjh levels of such attributes as respect and under- 
standing , j p^enuineness , concreteness (or specificity), and empathy . Aspy and 
Hadlock (I967) found that students of teachers rated hi^est in these traits 
gained an average of 22 months academic growth during one school year, whereas, 
students of the lowest-rated teachers obtained an average of 9 months academic 
achievement during the same interval. 

These studies imply that the teacher who is able to communicate 
warmth, genuineness and empathy is likely to be more effective in the establish^ 
ment of satisfying interpersonal relationships, regardless of the specific 
goals of the interactions (Gregg, 1971 )• In this respect, the teacher may 
need to develop skills that are similar to those required of other helping 
professionals— psychiatrists, social workers, psychologists, counselors, 
nurses, ministers— individuals who operate in settings where the quality of 
the relationship is a strategic factor permeating their transactions* 

Combs and Soper (I963) attempted to ascertain if certain dixnensions 
are common to all helping relationships no matter where they are found or 



what techniques are employed • Their investigation of this topic represented 
an extension of a 19^0 study conducted by Fiedler, In this earlier endeavor, 
Fiedler had asked therapists of different schools of thou^t in psychology 



via a Q-sort procedure, an "ideal therapeutic relationship," Prom their 

analysis of this data, Fiedler reported that 

1* Therapists of different schools conceptualize the ideal therapeu- 
tic relationship similarly* 

2. A therapist's ability to describe this concept of the ideal 

therapeutic relationship is more a function of his Rvpertise than 
of his theoretical allegiance. 

}. Nontherapists are able to describe the ideal therapeutic rela- 
tionship in the same manner and about as well as the therapists 
[Soper and Combs, I962, p, 28^]. 

Gombs and Soper utilized a similar procedure with teachers and found 
that both "good'' and "poor" instructors used parallel terms to those identi- 
fied by Fiedler's subjects (the therapists) in describing the ideal teacher- 
student relationship* The correlation between the teachers' Q-sort patterns 
and those of Fiedler's therapictc was .b09 (Combs, Soper, Gooding, Benton, 
Dickman, & Usher I969, p. 7). Thus, their hypothesis concerning the presence 
of mutual elements basic to all helping professions was supported. 

The eie^t "most ideal" items sorted by both the teachers in the Combs 
and Soper study and by the therapists in Fiedler's were; 



(e#g, e-Hent- centered, Freudian), and of wide ranges of experience to describe 



Teachers 



Thera-pists 



1# The teacher directs and 
guides the student. 



The therapist is able to parti- 
cipate completely in the patient' 
communication. 



s 



The teacher sees the student, 
as a co-worker on a common 
problem. 



The therapist's comments are 
always right in line with what 
the patient is trying to convey • 



Teacher s Therapists 

3* The teacher greatly encour- The therapist is well able to 
ages and reassures the understand the patient's feel- 

student* ings* 

!+• The teacher really tries to The therapist really tries to 
understand the student's feel- understand the patient's feel- 
ings • ings. 

5. The teacher usually maintains The therapist always follows 
rapport with the student. the patient's line of thought. 

6. The teacher is well able to The therapist's tone of voice 
understand student's feelings. conveys the complete ability 

to share the patient's feelings. 

7* The teacher is sympathetic The therapist sees the patient 

with the student. as a co-worker on a common 

problem. 

8. The teacher gives and takes The therapist treats the 
in the situation. patient as an equal [Combs, 

et al., 1969, p. 6]. 

For pu2?poses of the current study, the fourth ranked dimension of the 
Combs and Soper study, "the teacher really tries to understand student's 
feelings" is of particular interest. Inlow (I966) claimed that teacher empa- 
thic acceptance of students is one of the most essential requirements for 
mental health in the classroom. Moustakas (I966) suggested that listening to 
children as they express themselves, "without trying to press our own thinking 
and feelings upon them" is possibly the most fundamental way of promoting 
student adjustment and achievement. 

Similarly, while studying the ability of student- teachers to develop 
concordant interpersonal relationships in the classroom, Diskin (19^6) found 
empathy to be a basic factor in teacher effectiveness* His findings indicated 
that the highly empathic student teachers facilitated harmonious classroom 
communication patterns. As previously reported in Chapter 1 of the current 
study, Dixon and Morse (I96I), Lifton (1968), and Hawks and Egbert (19^W» 
aldo reported empathy to be significantly related to teacher competency. 
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The Case against Student Emotional Expression 
in the Olassroom 

Despite the substantial evidence that student attitudes and learning 
are related to feelings about self -and- others and are affected by teacher 
characteristics, one of which is instructor ability to empathize with learners, 
many educators continue to avoid or suppress the incorporation* of student 
affective expressions within their arena of influence — the classroom. Vari-* 
ous writers have suggested possible explanations for this chasm between 
research evidence and educational practice. Most of these reports, unfortun- 
ately, have been based more on speculation or logical analysis than on empir- 
ical investigation. Althougji such observations and inferences are useful 
conceptual tools, their verification through organissed study is yet required. 

The numerous arguments that have been advanced against the position 
that affective objectives and student emotional verbalizations are appropriate 
vehicles for the promotion of pupil self-understanding, acceptance and 
achievement include the following. 

1. The first rejoinder, and the one that is probably advanced most fre- 
quently, is that a teacher should not assume the role of a Drofessionally 
trained psychologist or psychiatrist . Many educators maintain that only a 
professional worker in one of the other helping areas can, or should, identify 
and strive for the ajnelioration of student emotional problems. In addressing 
this issue, Arthur Jersild (19^2) acknowledged the possibility that a teacher 
could psychologically harm rather than help an emotionally distraugjit student. 
Jersild further noted, however, that teachers continuously and inevitably must 
deal with psychological matters as they interact with students. Althou^ fo£ 
both ehtical and legal reasons, teachers should not treat*' the disorders of 
severely disturbed children v;ho happen to be in their classes, they cannot 
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pretend that student emotional expressions do not exist or do not have major 
impact on whatever else transpires in their rooms. 

This issue appears to be one of major sig-nifioanoe for all helping 
professionals, and it is one for which no ready answers can (or indeed, should) 
be proposed. Educators such as Weinstein and Pantini (I970) and Krathwohl, 
et al, (196!^) who have vigorously supported the embodiment of affective 
learnings within the school environment, have warned that the classroom is 
not the appropriate place for the solving of personal-emotional problems. 
These writers have maintained that affective curricula and instructional pro- 
cesses should not be confused with personal therapy. 

In response to this critical issue, Borton (1970) suggested that the 
adoption of an "Information Prooessing Model" may provide one method to avoid 
many of the problems generated by a "turn kids on" approach (i.e., an educa- 
tional program that tends to turn a curriculum of concerns into one of anxiety) 
to emotional expression. Such a methodology not only enables students to 
surfaoe their concerns, but in addition, provides a means (a process) through 
;^ich they can deal and cope with them. Student insight into their emotions, 
thv.s, can be ooupled with the learning of decision making skills and change 
strategies. Borton found that this model helped students gain confidence in 
the expression of their feelings and concerns, and also in identifying alter- 
native approaches for their mitigation. 

2, A second argument against mental health instructional programs is that 
it is difficult to uncover the feelings, the tangled and confused reasons that 
lie behind the b t ^haviors of some children, especially in a typical school 
environment where the teacher may interact with thirty students . This atti- 
tude is central to the current investigation dealing with the measurement of 
teacher affective sensitivity. Because it pfdll be examined in depth in the 



two subsequent chapters of this literature review (The Identification of 
Emotions, and Empathy and Affective Sensitivity J Derivations, Meaning, 
Assessment Methodologies, and Training Strategies) only a brief discussion is 
presented here. The nationally reoogn..2ed psychologist and researcher, Carl 
Rogers, stated that he has noticed it much more difficult to understand and 
communicate understanding (empathize) with students in a classroom than in an 
individual clinical setting. Instead of listening to pupils or allowing them 
opportunities to express their feelings and problems, he has observed that, 
in group settings, there is a strong tanptation to "set students straight" or 
tell them what they ought to know (Rogers, I96I, p. 53) • These same tendencies 
were recorded by Amidon and Flanders (196?) their observations of class- 
room teacher-lea-pner exchanges. 

3. Another reason for the exclusion of affect in the schools is that a 
display o . f student emotion may be too threatenin,? for the teacher . Jersild 
(1952) observed that many individuals are embarr-assed or frightened by expres- 
sions of feeling. "Some are especially uncomfortable when inferiority feelings 
are exposed. Some become flustered by a simple, genuine show of affection 
[p. 106]." Many teachers also experience such discomfort. Particularly if 
an instructor has an unrealistic self-expectation that he must arrive at a 
"correct answer" in response to a student expression of concea?n, he is likely 
to feel subsequent frustration. Too, some displays of feeling on the part of 
students may be perceived as personally threatening to instructors if they 
touch on aspects of their own unresolved concerns. 

I4. A fourth position advanced by critics of confluent education is that 
it, is inat)Dro-priate for the teacher, as a disciplinarian and figure of author* 
ity. to, allow affective ex-pres^ic ^.v in the classroom milieu . This issue was 
discussed in the I962 ASCD yearbook. Perceiving. Behaving. Becoming , wher^ 



the oontention was made that, "We should long sinoe have rejected the shib- 
boleth that ' familiarity breeds oon tempt ♦ ' The teacher who is truly accepting 
develops a friendly relationship with students aaid so serves as a friendly 
representative of society (Combs, I962, p. 12^)," 

^. Still another source of misgiving is that negative political and 
social ramifications may aooitie as the result of the inclusion of affective 
learnings in the school . As Krathwohl et al. (I96I+) pointed out, a prevalent 
reeling of many community members is that student beliefs, attitudes, feelings, 
and concerns are private and should not be dealt with in the classroom. He 
stated that, "The play of these forces has, in many instances, made teachers 
and school admini.strators wary of expressing these (affective) objectives and 
all too frequently has led school staffs to retreat to the somewhat less 
dangerous cognitive domain [p. 91] 

6. Inlow (1966) noted that schools of education must be held at least 
partially responsible for the overemphasis given to cognitive vis a vis 
affective learnings . Teachers are products of pre-service programs where the 
cognitive is monistic (p, 69). They are not sensitive to the emotional forces 
in learning because they have not been helped to develop skills in this area. 
In addition, althougli students preparing for elementary teaching are given 
coursework in child development, there is a notable absence of courses focusing 
on adolescent development for those preparing to enter the secondary field. 

7. A seventh reason for opposition to affective learning has eminated 
due to the circumstance that affective outcomes are difficult to epeoify--the 
procesB is an integral aspect of the content . In an age where accountability 
is considered the sine qua non of education (Lessinger, 1970), advocates of 
♦•humanistic"— "confluent"— "mental health"— "affective" education find them- 
selves cau^t in a quandary. As Combs (1973) suggested, this position is a 



troublesome one because humanistlo goals do not lend themselves to traditional 
modes of assessment. Also, the confluent education moveme>\t is still in a 
neophyte stage so that sophisticated and valid techniques for assessing out- 
comes in humanistic terms have not yet been developed. As a consequence, the 
proponents of affective learnings, in arguing against the formulation of pre- 
cisely stated behavioral objectives, tend to sound "fusszy-minded" and against 
progress. Yet the solutions offered by accountability advocates are overly 
simplistiC'-capable of dealing with only the most eleraentax?/ cognitive com- 
ponents, and perhaps least- important aspects of educaticn, 

8. A final viewpoint adlaered to by some critics of the mental health 
approach (there are undoubtedly additional arguments that have been inadver- 
tently omitted from this listing) is that understanding and insist into 
student feelings ajid concerns is not of central importance to the learning 
process. Prom the conclusions of research previously mentioned in this chap- 
ter, this position seems particularly inaccurate. All individuals—all stu- 
dentts— have feelings. Understanding another person's feelings and generali- 
zations about the self and others is an imquestionably difficult activity. 
Yet, to operationally deny their importance and impact in the classroom 
through either oversigjit or explicit planning seems educationally indefensible. 

The suggestions offered by Arthur Jersild (1952) to teachers In Search 
of Self appear appropriate in responding to the ei^t arguments that have 
been cited above. 

V/e are not proposing that teachers should try to take on or pre- 
tend that they might take on the role of a psychiatrist or highly 
trained psychological counselor. We do not want teacher to assume a 
role that is entirely new or different. We are simply saying that 
the teacher should try to function to the best advantage in the 
psyohological role which he already occupies. As a teacher he already 
is in a position to have a profound psychological influence on his 
pupils, for better or worse. 
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Every teacher is in his own way a psyohologist . Everything he 
does, says, or teaches has or could have a psychological impact. \^at 
he offers helps children to discover their resources and their limita- 
tions. He is the central figure in countless situations which can help 
the learner to realisse and aooept himself or which may bring humili- 
ation, shame, rejection and self-disparagement. 

Vhat we are urging is that if all teachers could gain a clearer 
conception of what this psychological function is and what it migjit 
be, and if we could discover the Idnd of selection, training, and 
experience which might bring it to its fullest development, the result 
would be a happy one for all mankind [p. 125]. 

Unfortunately, acknowledgment that emotions affect student learning is, 
in and of itself, a futile semantic activity. It is hardly useful to convince 
classroom teachers that they need to be able to assess student concerns and 
incorporate affective objectives into their curricula and instinictional strat- 
egies. In place of readily- offered advise, educational courses designed to 
help teachers unaerstand and positively approach affective learnings are 
needed. The theoretical viewpoints and empirical findings that have been 
reported to this point suggest pertinent implications for schools of education-- 
the preparation ground of future teachers, and for agencies offering inservice 
instruction. Teacher skills in the affective doniain that are consistent with 
criteria of successful professional performance need to be Identified, and 
subsequent training programs need to be developed and implemented so that 
teachers can acquire these skills. 



Conclusio n 

In this review, research substantiating the value of helping teachers 

* 

perceive student emotions has been reported. Although it may seem appropriate, 
at this point, to succeed these comments with a description of specific treat"* 
ments that could be attempted to increase teacher affective sensitivity levels, 
such a discussion will be postponed until a number of other pertinent variables 
have been analyzed. One of these foci concerns the nature of emotions. The 
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next ohapter, consequently, contains a suramary of literature dealing with the 
identification of eraotions. 
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C}IAPTER 3 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF EMOTIONS 
Introduotion 

The ability to asseps verbal and nonverbal emotions that students 
express within the classroom has been described as the essense of teacher 
affective sensitivity. To structure a review of the literature pertaining to 
this topic, two basic questions about the nature of emotions seem germane: 
(a) Vlhat is an emotion?; and (b) By what means can one individual (e.g. 
teacher) identify the emotions of another person (e.g. student)? To answer 
these queries, theoretical and empirical data relating them are presented in 
this chapter. 

The Definition of Emotion 

Silverman (1971 ) defined "emotion" as ". . . behavior that is primarily 
influenced by conditioned visceral responses [p. 2l+3]." Within the human 
organism, viscera (internal organs) are continuously reacting. Silverman 
noted that the particular visceral reactions associated with emotions can be 
distinguished because they affect perceptions, learning, thinking— virtually 
everything the individual does. He stated that, "Although often elusive, 
emotions are undeniably a major force in affecting behavior." 

Attempts to describe emotions, to explain emotional behaviors, and to 
classify individuals into emotional categories have been "favorite sports" 
for many, and serious endeavors for a few. The ancient Greeks referred to 
ganquinary (blood) , phlegmatic (phlegm) , choleric (yellow bile) , and 
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melancholic (black bile) human dispo. Itions. In ^9hki Sheldon drew analogies 
between individual temperaments and the three anatomical typologies that he 
entitled "ectomorph'' (tall, thin, lonely), "endomorph" (fat, jolly, visceral), 
and "mesomorph" (muscular, aggressive) (Lang, Rice, & Stembach, 1972f p» 633)* 
A current conceptualization of an "emotion" contains the following interpreta- 
tion: "(a) strong, generalized feeling; . • . any of various complex reac- 
tions with both psychological and physical manifestations, as love, hate, 
fear, anger, etct f Websters New World Dictionary of the American Language ] 

Wiile the term "emotion" denc'jes familiar meanings for the layman, it 
remains an unmanageable construct for the theoretician, the laboratory empir- 
icist, or the clinician. Psychologists, physiologists, medical specialists, 
philosophers-- members from all of these professions have struggled to synthesize 
a unitary, yet comprehensive, theory of human emotional behavior • None have 
succeeded • Instead, numerous theories and multiple definitions have been 
produced* Developers of each approach have aimed to account for and reconcile 
the many conflicting findings concerning the psychological feelings, the 
behavioral manifestations, and the physiological patterns that precede, 
coincide and follow an emotional experience (Silverman, p. 265)# 

Three of the basic theories of the nature and function of emotional 
responses are included in the current review: the James-Lange theory, so 
named because it was proposed separately, yet simultaneously, by an American 
psychologist, William Jaines, and by a Danish physiologist, Carl Lange, has 
been acclaimed as a classical description of emotional behavior* Both JaiDes 
and Lange postulated that reactions in the human body cause emotional 
loerceDtionS i The recognition of a distinct bodily response is assumed to 
trigger mental identification of the emotion, which results in correlated 
bodily changes* Silverman drew the following analogy to elucidate this 



position* "t • • if we saw a bear in the forest, we would tremble and then 
run away} the trembling and running would make us feel fear 265] 

Througji his study of the sympathetic nervous system (SNS) in the late 
1920's, Wt Bt Cannon becaine skeptical of the Jaraes-Lajnge theoretical posture^ 
Along with his associate, Bard, he traced the path of an emotion from initial 
stimulation to the consummated feeling state • Their conclusion was that 
perception of emotional experience and bodily responses occur simultaneously 
(itet rather than one preceding the other) • Viewing the thalamic-hypothalamic 
region of the brain as the center of emotions, they hypothesized that as an 
impulse from a stimulus passes through the thalamus, it is disjoined. Fart 
of the impulse continues the normal neural route to the cerebral cortex; the 
other part passes throu^ the hypothalamus • The hypothalmus, in turn, sends 
a segment of the impulse to the cortex where the emotion is perceived by the 
individual, and simultaneously sends the remaining part of the impulse to the 
muscles and external organs where the emotional reactions occur. 

Based on his experiments. Cannon emphasized the unified and "almost 
invarying pattern** or emotional responses to stimulation. He claimed that 
when an individual experiences either fear, anger, or pain, the same basic 
physiological responses occur. In more recent years, Selye (19^6), Duffy 
(1962) and Malmo (19^9) similarly noted a single pattern of biochemical 
emotional responses. The latter two researchers, in particular, have 
described the psychological construct "activation" in terms general enou^ to 
account for a wide variety of emotional reactions. 

Stembaoh, in synthesizing scientific studies, noted that a number of 
findings challenge the accuracy of the \mitary activation principle as the 
basis for emotions* For example, in a clinical-experimental setting, massive 
sympathetic nervous system (SNS) responses have been produced throu^ 



infusions of the drug epinephrine (as reported in I960 by Wenger) without 
accompanying verbal responses or nonverbal evidences of emotional behavior 
(Lang, et al. p. 630). This apparent dissociation between physiological (SNS) 
and verbal responses, thus, poses analytical difficulties for "... those 
who would equate the two (i.e. Cannon-Bard) or use the physiological changes 
to define the emotions (i.e. James-Lange) (p. 630). 

Unlike either of the hypotheses advanced by James-Lange or Cannon- 
Bard, Wenger, Jones and Jones (19^6) theorized that, while an emotion may" 
involve skeletal and muscular responses ( reactions ) or mental activities 
(perceptions ) it doeo nc ^ necessarily do so (p. 629). Wenger was concerned 
With observable behavioral responses, not with the perception of them, as in 
the James-Lange position. Nor was he concerned with hypothalamic activity, as 
in the Cann.on-Bard stance. Instead, Wenger was interested in the identifi- 
cation of emotional specificity. He believed, as Alexander had reported in 
1950, that . • every emotional state has its own physiological syndrome** 
(Lang, et al., 1972, p. 6). Thus, Wenger attempted to prove the existence of 
a unique pattern of autonomic responses for each emotion, and to discover the 
differing emotional situations (stimuli) that elicit each of them. 

Both subjective and experimental data have been found to support this 
third theoretical stand. Such terms as ''blush with shame," ''turn purple with 
rage,** and **tied in knots** all verify at least semantically, that distinctions 
are believed to exist in human physiological-behavioral responses to different 
stimuli. 

An interesting clinical report concerning the unique qualities of 
physiological emotional responses was made by Wolf and Wolff {^9k7) who 
obsearved con tradis tine tive reactions in the stomach of a patient suffering 
from chronic fistula. 
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When the patient was anxious and wished to flee an emotionally 
oharged situation, there was a decrease in his acid output, of his 
gastio blood flow, and of his gastric motility. V/hen the patient was 
angry and resentful and wished to strike back, there was a marked 
increase in these gastric functions; to the point of engorgement and 
reddening of the mucosa, frequently seen as gastritis. Here was a 
clear differentiation of responses: an increase in gastric activity 
was associated with anger, and an inhibition of gastric functions was 
associated with fear (Lang, et. al., 1972, p. 631). 

Although response patterns have been established as "typical" of pain, 

others for fear, and still others for anger, no simple identification system 

has been derived from these observations. The problem is much more complex. 

It appears that numerous additional correlates must be taken into account. 

For example, unique individual differences seem to effect emotional patterns. 

Each person appears to have an individualized response hierarchy (p. S^k)> 

Furthermore, the novel properties of the particular stimulus associated with 

the emotional situation, the methods of analyses, the statistical techniques 

used to detect emotions— all influence the resulting conceptualizations. The 

complex nature of the study of feelings was noted by Lang, Rice and Steimbach 

when they described an emotion as an operational constiruct that must be 

conjointly defined by verbal, motor, and covert physiological responses. These 

behavioral systems associated with emotions (verbal, motor and somatic) appear . 

to be interrelated and partially independent. As a consequence, emotional 

response correlations tend to be low, both within and between subjects (p. 63I4). 

The Assessment of Emotions 

The next major question addressed here is, "By what means can one 
individual identify the emotions of another?" Three approaches to emotional 
assessment are delineated. In each case, the methodology is described in 
general terms and its applicability for classroom utilization is evaluated. 

Just as a comprehensive definition of the construct "emotion" nmst 
aeeoulit for ve^al, covert physiological, overt behavioral responses, three 




ooaKpesponding assessment techniques have been employed by researchers and 
helping professionals to identify emotional reactions* These three include 
(a) self-report; (b) physiological; and (o) behavioral (motor) measures* In 
the investigation of a human subject's reactions to a fear-arousing stimulus, 
for example, an examiner can choose to employ an overt assessment of the 
individual's behaviors (e.g. withdrawal), a self-report instrument that elicits 
a personal description of the fear situation, or a physiological measurement 
of the responder's state of arousal* 

Self -report Indices 

The late Gordon Allport suggested that, when understandings about the 
feelings, the beliefs, or the ideas of an individual are desired, the first 
and most appropriate procedure is to directly ask for this data* But 
researchers have seldom utilized such a direct approach (McMahon, 19^9 • ?• 55)* 
More frequently, varioi:;^ testing instruments have been employed* Devices 
such as personal problem questionnaires, adjective checklists, open-ended 
response forms, forced-choice instruments, projective techniques, and various 
personality inventories that provide indirect feedback about an individual's 
feelings or concerns have been used in settings as diverse as the military 
induction center, the school classroom, and the clinical office* MoMahon 
sharply criticized psychologists for obscuring the processes of understanding 
and diagnosing with "double talk*' and even ^'triple talk*** He further 
admonished his fellow clinicians for interpreting elaborate psychological 
tests repeatedly in the same way—searching for hidden symbolism and deep 
meanings* McMahon made the accusation that psychologists have used jargon 
and adopted redundant, illogical, and defeating habits in an attempt to 
solidify the profession and gain public recognition* 
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Arbuokle (195?) reoomraended that, from amidst the thousands of self- 
report instruments available, the following tests (see Table 1) seem particu- 
larly suitable for application within the school. As with manj*- other techniques 
of this self- report mode, the data manifested from these indices provide 
knowledge for an instructor to use in drawing inferences of hypotheses about 
subject's emotions. The identification of personal feelings, thus, depends 
not on the responses themselves, but on the instructor's ability to accurately 
interpret a student's verbal and/or written reactions. 

Questions oonceming the legitimacy of teacher utilization of formal 
self-report instruments (or for that matter, questions of their use by 
anyone), have been raised for several decades. MoMahon (19^9) referred to 
psychological testing as "a smoke screen against logic [p. Lee Cronbach, 

Gordon Allport, Hans Eysenok, and Carl Rogers each noted that predicting 
substantive matters about individuals based on the results of psychological 
assessments is analogous to establishing odds in a game of roulette (MoMahon, 
p. 56). 

Various studies testing the validity and reliability of self-report 

psychological tests have identified additional weaknesses in these devices. 

For example, MoMahon observed that 

• . . in the personality testing field a validity of .2^ is often 
considered pretty good. Lee Cronbach, however, in Essentials of 
Psychological Testing , says a validity of .2^ is poor. Depending 
on how a validity study is perfoimed, who the test takers are, what 
their backgrounds and intelligence are, a validity of .2f> can mean 
a personality test has little better than fifty-fifty accuracy. 
Reliability, which is closely related to validity, tells how consis- 
tent a test is in measuring what it is supposed to measure. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, which is considered 
the king of self- report tests, has reliability coefficients that 
begin as low as .^0 • • • Br. Ann Anastasi, a prominent psychologist 
in the testing field, reports one reliability study (to note the 
extreme) on the Mt^IPI Paranoia scale that v;as a minus quantity, -#05 
[I'joMahon, p. ^6]. 



TABLE 1 



SELF-REPORT IKSTRUI^NTS FOR CLASSROOM UTILIZATION 



Instruiiient 


Publisher 


Target Audience 


Instrument Utilization 


MQ.Qney Problem 


The Psycholog- 
ical Corporaiiion 


Jr high, high 
school, college, 
adult levels 


Helps teachers identify 
problems in the areas 
of health and physical 
development, home and 
family, morals and reli- 
gion, sex, economic secur- 
ity, school or occupa- 
tion, social and recre- 
ational activities. 


Heston Person- 
ality Adjust- 
ment Inventory 


World Book 
Company 


Higjx school 
seniors, college 
freshman 


Provides comparisons in 
such areas as analytical 
thinking, sociability, 
emotional stability, 
confidence, personal 
relations, and home* 


California Test 


Califoinia Test 


Forms for K-3, 


Indicates how the student 


of Personality 


Bureau 


M, 7-10, 9- 
college, adults 


feels and thinks about 
himself, his self-reliance 
his estimate of personal 
worth, his sense of per- 
sonal freedom, and his 
feeling of belonging 


Detroit Adjust- 


Public School 


Forms for junior 


The senior form is 


ment Inventory 


Publishing 
Company 


and senior high 
school, grades 
3-6, ages ^-8 


designed to interpret the 
problems of jiuiior and 
senior hi^ school pupils • 
I'he two other forms are 
concerned with four types 
of reactions — habits, 
social, emotional and 
ethical* 


SEA Youth 
Inventory 


Science Research 
Associates 


Grades 7-12 


Helps identify problems 
in such areas as my 
school, looking ahead, 
about myself, getting 
along with others, my 
home and family, boy meets 
girl, health, and ••things 
in general. 
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TABLE l—Oontinued 



Instrunient 


Publisher 


Target Audience 


Instrument Utilization 


SRA Junior 

>. 


Science Research 
Associates 


Grades 


Form A measures ^ areas-- 
my health, getting along 
with other people, about 
myself, about me and my 
school, and about me and 
my home* 

Forru S measures 6 major 
areas— things in general, 
my health, about myself, 
getting along with other 
people, about me and my 
school, and about me and 
my home. 


Gordon Personal 


World Book 


College men and 


Measures ascendance, 


Profile 


Company 


women 


emotional stability, 
sociability, responsi- 
bility. 


Mlnneso'fca 
Multi-Phasic 
Personality 
Inventory 


The Pavcholo£?- 
ical Coirporation 


Hiffh school* 
college 


Includes scales on hypo- 
chondriasis, depression, 
hysteria, psychopathic 
deviate, masculinity- 
feminity, paranoia, 
psyohastenia, schizo- 
nhrenia « hvrjomania ■ and 
social introversion. 


Thur stone Tem- 
perament 
Schedule 


Science Research 
Associates 


High school, 
college, adults 


Measures seven basic 
temperamental traits-- 
active, vigorous, impul- 
sive, dominant, stable, 
sociable and reflective- 


Mental Health 
Analy^sis 


California Test 
Bureau 


Forms for grades 
1^-8, 1^-10, 9- 
college and adult 


Mental health assets are 
measured — close personal 
relationships, interper** 
sonal skills 4 social 
participation, satisfy- 
ing work and re-creation, 
and adequate outlook and 
goals. 
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TABLE 1 --Continued 



Instrument 


Publisher 


Target Audience 


Instrument Utilization 


Johnson Temper- 


California Test 


High school, 


Measures 9 individual 


ment Soale 


Bureau 


college, adults 


behavi.or patterns or 
tendencies* These are 
composed- nervous, gay- 
near oea-aepressive , 
quiet-active, cold- 
cordial, **hard-boiled**- 
syrapathetic, objective- 
sub (jective, submissive- 
aggressive, appreciative- 
critical, impulsive- 
self-mastery. 



[Adapted from Arbuckle, Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom . 
1957, pp. 299-30y. 



McMahon concluded that, by developing ever more elaborate tests and 
interpretation methodologies, psychologists have removed themselves further 
from the "reality of the patient." This same criticism can be logic-lly 
extended to the classroom milieu in those situations where teachers indiaorim- 
inently utilize self-report measures. 

A number of other problems are entailed in teacher utilization of 
formal and infoimal self- report instruments. Arbuckle (19^7) warned that many 
students are unaware of their personal problems or feelings For this reason, 
they may unconsciously identify extraneous concerns This situation may be 
p^a?ticularly likely . .in the sexual area, where many people have learned 
that they should not feel and think what their physiological and psychological 
body tells them they are feeling aM thinking. One way out is to repress this 
feeling to the point where one consciously aooepte as his problem something 
that may be quite far afield for his real problem [p 297] 



Then too, students may Intentionally or imlntentlonally distort or 
evade real problems. They may try to please the teacher or protect themselves 
against revealing their true feelings. Or they may believe that expressions 
of only certain types of feelings are permissable. Arbuckle noted that, "We 
can generally assume that the answer to the question, 'What is troubling you 
today?' is at best only going to approximate the real truth, since the more 
disturbed an individual is, the less likely it is that he knows what is both- 
ering him [p. 297]." 

Besides pen-and-paper examinations and questionnaires, informal conver- 
sations, whether simultaneous or planned experiences, have been used by 
teachers to gain greater understanding about pupils. Opportunities to ask 
students for their views, their thoughts and emotions abound in the course of 
a school day. Small group discussions and teacher-child interviews are two of 
many procedures that have been used to stimulate self- report data. Almy (1959) 
has obsemred frequent teacher use of protocol materials to elicit student 
feelings. This technique entails the extraction of student verbal reports 
through the presentation of pictures, films or stories that depict problem 
situations. Because ruch an approach may be less threatening than a more 
direct questioning one, students may exhibit less reticence in revealing their 
emotions. The child is protected because, ostensibly, his explanations are 
not about himself but about a character in the picture, the film, or the 
story [p. 10l|.]. 

Still another inherent problem of verbal response indices is that 
language, cultural aptitude, and/or attitudinal differences may effect subject 
3?esponees. For students who have learned to "intellectualize" their expres- 
sions ♦ any activity requiring them to convey emotional feelings may be perceived 
as difficult, or threatening, or perhaps even impossible. 



The interpretation of self-report data poses certain other limitations 
for the teaoher. Information gained from self- reports may provide olues, but 
seldomly definitive answers. To make accurate analyses, considerable time and 
instructor expertise are required. In addition, to understand what a child 
was perceiving or feeling when he selected a particular response, the teacher 
needs to be able to integrate this material with urderstandings about the 
student's background and e:cperienoes, his perceptual readiness, and his wil- 
lingness to answer the items. Finally, the presence of an aoceptant rela- 
tionship between the instructor and learner, one that enables the student to 
confidently explore the meaning of his experiences with the teaoher without 
feeling humiliated, stupid, bad or socially unacceptable, appears to affect 
the successful attainment of self- report responses. Almy provided a summary 
of this last point. 

Vfliat the teacher can learn from asking children about themselves 
depends very much on the kind of relationship he has with them. If 
the children tend to feel they can trust the teacher, if most of what 
he does makes sense to them, they are likely to participate freely 
and cooperatively in reporting what he asks from them. If the 
teacher's questions continually poke and pry, the children will 
develop appropriate defenses against him. Vlhat they say or write in 
response to his questions will then have little significance. The 
sensitive, intuitive teacher does not ask children to reveal to him 
aspects of themselves Which they may feel are inappropriate for him 
to know. He incorporates self-reporting into the ongoing life of 
the classroom in such a way that the children regard it as a 
natural and expected part of the school program. Probably the major 
part of it goes on quite informally [p. 9^]. 



Phvsiologioal Assessments 

The growth of experimental techniques designed to study quantifiable 
aspects of organismio responses has been prodigious in recent years. Mechanisms 
capable of assessing perspiration, pupil-diameter, skin conductance, cardiac 
activity, alpha and beta waves, finger pressure aM numerous other physiolog- 
ical changes in human subjects have been developed and refined. Often these 



new approaches have depended on a oonfluenoe o£ ideas and methodologies from 
a wide range of systems— el eotronioal, eleotro-ohemioal, auditory, psyoho- 
logioal, and oomputer-based, to cite but a few» In prefacing his text, 
Methods in Psyohophysiology . Clinton Brown (196?) referred to the dynamic 
characteristics of this emerging field. 

The improved procedures and apparatus of modem behavioral science, 
the speedier methods of data analysis, and the increased emphasis 
placed upon publication have produced a literature explosion of no 
mean proportions. The preliminary library research on a planned 
investigation requires not only the search of half a hundred journals, 
but the more tedious process of locating critical reports often 
buried in obscure, foreign language publications. Experts in other 
fields must be contacted to clear up obscurities or interpret strange 
technical terms. 

The undertaking of contemporary psychophysiological research 
req.uires therefore that one must possess more than a mere smattering 
of information in many adjacent fields, that a small army of tech- 
nicians, engineers, and scientific consultants must lend their skill 
and knowledge to their preparation, planning, and execution [p. x]. 

Data on physiological alterations associated with dreaming, visual 
stimulation, problem solving, and many analogous conditions have been obtained. 
But the study of emotions— stress, depression, elation— has been a particularly 
dominant theme of psychophysiological investigation. Lang, et al. (1971 ) 
explained that the goals of this type of research have been to define "... 
relationships between the psychological and physiological domains, or more 
objectively stated, to study the physiological consequences of stimulus input 
and to explore possible interdependenoies between response events (verbal, 
overt motor, and physiological) that will help to explain behavior [p. 76]." 
In many of these research attempts, the investigators have aimed to gather 
quantifiable information about the distinct physical and introspective dimen- 
sions of emotions. That is, the physical-organismio components oi an emotional 
event have been isolated from either the verbal or behavioral manifestations. 

In his article, "Rattlesnakes, French tVies, and Pupillometrio 
Oversell," Berkeley Rice critically noted that experimenters have naively 



searched for the "sure-fire measure of emotion" in a manner reminiscent of 
prior quests for the Holy Grail (Rice, 197U» P» 55) • Supposedly, whoever 
identified "the" physiological response that could infallibly assess a 
person's "true" feelings would win fame and fortune. Madison Avenue would 
reward the discoverer handsomely, for the techiiique would provide infinite 
political and marketing spin-offs. Rice cited the "black magic" years of 
subliminal perception research as one example of overly-simplistic conceptu- 
alizations and unethical applications of physiological research. Vance 
Packard's expose on the "Hidden Persuaders" was particularly instrumental in 
checking the use of subliminal practices for manipulative purposes before 
researchers knew whether or not the techniques would work. Later, as a matter 
of point, studies assessing the relationships between subliminal activities 
and consumer variables demonstrated the ineffectiveness of these procedures 
(p. 59). 

But inMors of new attempts to find "the" technique have continued t.o 
emerge. To cite another example, Janisse and Peavler (197^+) synthesized 
literature that has claimed that pupillary dilation can reveal an individual's 
true feelings. Presumably, as St. Jerome theorized msmy years earlier, "The 
face is the mirror of the mind, and eyes without speaking (are able to) 
confess the secrets of the heart [p. 60]." In the 1960' s, Ekhart Hess, at 
the tJniversity of Chicago, claimed that pupils (of the eye) inevitably enlarge 
vAien a subject experiences positive feelings, and contract when he experiences 
negative feelings. Hess further reported that the intensities of subject 
feelings were correlated wj.th degrees pupil dilation/contraction. Following 
these findings of Hess, a wide assortment of related studies were conducted by 
researchers at other institutions. Ae described by Rice, pupillary response 
had been used to 
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. . ♦ study eye disorders, political and racial attitudes, the effects 
of drugs, reactions of teachers to pictures of physically handicapped 
children, and reactions of patients at alcoholic treatment clinics to 
pictures of whiskey bottles. Bell Laboratories, in New Jersey, has 
used pupillome tries to measure the effect of varying work loads on 
telephone operators. Airlines have used it to measure the effect of 
stress on prospective pilots. Some researchers feel that if the 
pupillometer can measure stress accurately enough, it might take the 
place of the polygraph, or lie detector. Rumor has it that the Central 
Intelligence Agency has already experimented with the technique to 
test stress under interrogation. 

Although researchers in the personnel field have done relatively 
little with pupillary response, there are some who feel that it could 
become an integral part of every job interview. Just like intelligence 
testing*. Who knows, someday every job applicant may have to sit aniil 
watch Playmates of the Month while some personnel assistant watches 
his pupils [Rice, p. 57]« 

Althou^ substantive evidence has been accumulated in support of the 
relationship between a widening pupil and emotional arousal, the absolute 
identification of specific emotions has not been accomplished. Further, this 
inability appears to hold true for the entire range of psychophysiological 
assessment techniques. (That is, physical signs that evidence presence or 
absence, or intensities of internal and external reactions have been discovered, 
but the measurement of particular emotions— anger, hate, grief, love, joy, 
reverence— remains an illusive, if not illusionary activity. Individual 
response idiosyncraoies have posed compounding difficulties for assessment 
endeavors of this type in that physiological forms of expression do not appear 
•to be either stable or universal. As described previously (see "definition 
of Emotions"), differential responses to emotional stimuli have been observed 
both subjectively and objectively, yet attempts to precisely measure these 
discreet variables have been unsuccessful. 

Despite these limitations, physiological techniques have been acclaimed 
as the most scientific, the most objective and indeed, the "only" accurate 
app2?oach to emotional assessment. The popularity of this belief was observed 
by the current investigator while creating the Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
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SoUe* Several experimenters in fields of psychology, sociology and coinmun^ 
ication advised that only electronical and/or biocheraioal instruments could 
positively identify the feelings experienced by the students on the videotape • 
Although psychophysiological techniques seem intriguing to this writer 
and offer immen«r.t potential in the area of emotional assessment, these methods 
were not utilized durii:g scale development procedures. The decision not to 
employ them was based on observational and inferential grounds. Neither 
through a review of related research nor through personal experiences has this 
investigator found a single example of the practical use of physiological 
techniques within the classroom setting s Psychological approaches may be usM 
in the future, but this future will probably be a distant one. The school is 
not analogous to the experimental laboratory. Various processes and procedures 
appropriate for one may be quite inappropriate, unfeasible, or even deleterious 
for the other • It appears predictable that substantive changes in the devices 
themselves, in the costs of their application and in teaoher-student-public 
receptivity to them will need to be made prior to extensive incorporation of 
physiological measurement instruments in the schools ^• 

Overt Behavior Assessments 

Direct observation of behavioral phenomena has probably been the 
approach employed most oonmionly in the measurement of emotions. The frequency 
with which assessment practices of this type have been attempted does not 
attest to their inherent superiority over physiological or self-report instru- 
ments. Rather, this popularity appears to be a fimotion of their accessi- 
bility. At minimum, paper-and-pencil accouterments, and increasingly, expensive 
and elaborate technical devices are required for the successful implimentation 
of self-report or covert physiological indices. But simpler preparation 
activities and less refined materials are demanded for the application of 



observation approaches. The only pronounced requirement for the latter is 
that one individual pay attention to and carefully note the emotional reactions 
of another* 

Through verbal and nonverbal expressions, individuals are continuously 
communicating their feelings* Human beings learn early to recogni25e familiar 
cues in the emotional reactions of others. They also learn appropriate 
(i.e. socially acceptable) ways to respond to the feeling messages of others. 
They become accustomed to interpreting sadness from a frovm or a tear; 
anxiety from the biting of nails or the fidgeting of fingers. Overt behavioral 
assessments, thuS; can be accomplished in almost any setting, with minimal 
contrivances or expense. 

Opportunities to note behavioral phenomena are plentiful — especially 
in the classroom* Yet, capable utilization of this methodology does not occur 
automatically. It seems particularly important, therefore, for the teacher to 
recognize the difficulties entailed in effective utilization of observations 
and be cognizant of a number of other limitations associated with measurement 
techniques of this type. These issues will now be discussed, along with a 
more general description of behavioral indices that can aid in the identifi- 
cation of student emotions. 

Group assessment strategies . -'-'The activities and verbalizations of 
students inside of the school offer seemingly unlimited opportunities for 
assessment. The facial expressions of class members, their gestures, postures, 
movements around the room and in their seats, their comi^ents and moments of 
silence—all their responses provide some clues as to what they are thinking 
and feeling. Even when an entire class is engaged in a single activity, such 
as reading an assignment silently, writing a composition, or constructing a 
mechanical drawing, different pupils tend to respond in diverse ways. Even 



while students perform supposedly uniform tasks, thus, a multitude of 
"behaviors are exhibited for the teaoher to notice. 

Given these circimistances, how can an instructor responsible for 
twenty or thirty pupils possibly attend to the behaviors of all? As advanced 
by Almy (19^9), the "teacher is no machine. He cannot talce in everything that 
happens to every child during every moment of the day [p. 26]." Almy suggested 
a number of guidelines for the teacher who wants to observe individuals, but 
who experiences frustrations associated with class sijse and student complex- 
ities. She speculated that it may be more feasible for the teacher to focus 
on selected aspects of a child's development and learning than on various 
other aspects. Or, at times, the teacher may legitimately observe certain 
students more carefully than others. The timing of an observation, the types 
of behaviors noticed, the individual students observed— these variables depend 
partly on the aims and concerns of the particular teacher. The kind rf 
behavioral evidence attained, in other words, may depend oh the specific 
classroom concerns and problems for which solutions are sougjit (pp. 25-28). 

Earlier the argument was advanced that a teacher who hopes to work 
effectively with students needs to know more than the amount and types of 
knowledge they have acquired. Mager (1968), Block (1971), Carroll (1971). 
BloGift (1971) have studied and reported verifiable differences in the rates and 
styles with which pupils assimilate cognitive and attitudinal learnings. 
Student's internalization of content, their opinions, their modes of acquisition 
their levels of perseverance, their readiness for new educational experiences, 
their feelings and concerns— all of these individualistic characteristics 
warrant appraisal activities in the classroom. In describing observation as 
the "basic way" of understanding the subtle differences in students, Almy 
noted that, 



If eduoation oonsisted of nothing more than the acquisition of 
facts to be reproduced on demand, and if all oliildren leained in the 
same ways, the kinds of observation we are describing would be 
unnecessary. Teachers would present the material to be learned in 
the same way to all children and would evaluate learning by the simple 
procedure of checking responses ri^t or wrong* But merely to "know" 
certain facts is insufficient. When are they relevant and how does 
one apply them? Even young children are expected to begin to "think 
for themselves." Further, education is concerned not merely with 
knowledge but with attitudes as well. These are manifest in what the 
child says or writes , but more importantly in what he does . . 



Differences extend to many areas. One youngster can deal with 
almost any idea verbally. Another is more motor-minded} he learns 
little unless he can be active. Some children enter school with an 
appropriate thirst for knowledge. They lap up whatever new inform- 
ation and new ideas come their way. They seem to learn almost in 
spite of the teacher. Other children have had early experiences 
which set up blocks to certain kinds of learning or to learning under 
certain conditions [pp. 26-27]. 

Because teachers often work with students in groups, many behavioral 

assessments have consisted of group observations. Attempts to identify 

member participation levels, for example, represents a technique of this 

nature. Sociometric matrices, anecdotal recordings, rating scales, check 

lists, ajid informal summaries have provided useful overview material concerning 

interaction patterns. They have often provided idiosyncratic information 

about specific participants as well. Figure 2, Group Participation Record, 

demonstrates how a rather elementary tabulation procedure can aid in the 

collection of group participation data. As depicted here, the tallied 

information can be collated by the teacher into chart form for interpretive 

purposes. 

The system of interaction analysis developed by Amidon and Flanders 
(see "The Case for Student Emotional Expression in the Classroom" for an 
earlier description of this framework), exemplifies another classroom feed- 
back mechanism. As noted by Amidon and Flanders, at the conclusion of each 
three**seoond interval, an observer utilising the "social-interaction model" 



Name of Participant Total 




Number participating: 12 Number in class: 32 



Pig, 2. --Group Participation Record (Adapted from 
Almy, Wavg of Studying Chj.ldren: A Manual for Teachers , 1959» 
p. 30). 



seleots from 10 categories the one that seems to most aocurately represent 
the ooimmication behavior of that preceding periods Althou^ researchers 
have frequently utilized this schema to analyze teacher behaviors, the method- 
ology can also be appropriately applied for student behavioral assessment. 
Categories 8 and 9 specifically refer to the interaction of pupils, These two 
classifications were defined as: 

8. Student talk-resDonse ; talk by students in response to teacher* 
Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student statement, 

9. Student talk- initiation ; talk by students which they initiate. 
If "calling on" student is only to indicate who may talk next, 
observer must decide whether student wanted to talk. If he 
did, use this category [Araidon and Flanders, 1963* P« 12] • 

One of the earliest group behavior assessment models v;as developed by 
Robert P. Bales afc the National Training Laboratory in Group Development at 
Bethel, Maine in 19i^6 (Lake, Miles & Earle, 1973^ P- 110). Called the "Inter- 
action Process Analysis** the instrument allows an observer to classify the 
interaction of a small group into twelve ^'mutually inclusive and jointly 
exhaustive categories (p. 109)." These divisions are illustrated in Figure 3. 

Bales (1950) recommended the following scoring procedure when utilissing 
his scale: The group should be observed through a one-way window by two 
scorers; a third person should record the meeting in ajiecdotal form and also 
make a tape recording of the interaction. Each speech (clauses in sentences) 
and all gestures should be scored. The scoring itself can be accomplished by 
niimbering the 12 processes, and assigning. numbers to students as they parti- 
cipate. 

Individual assessment strategies . In addition to observing the 
cognitive and emotional responses of class members as they transact in 
aggregates, a teacher may also seek clues v;hich provide understandings about 
the feelings of particular individuals. Many difficulties seem especially 





Students 


Interaction Categories 


Alioe Ann Bob Cai?l Doufi^ Pav Heathen 


1. Shows solidarity-- 




Drama Li zeM 




3. Agrees 




Gives suggetihions 




Gives opinion 




6. Gives information 




7t Asks for information 




0. Asks for opinion 




9* Asks for suggestions 




10. Disagrees 




11. Shows tension 




12 • Shows antagonism- 
seems unfriendly 





Pig. 3.— Bale's Interaction Evaluation Instrument. (Adapted froms 
Robert P. Bales, Interaction Prooese Analysis . 15^0). 
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pronounoed when identifying, isolating and studying the emotional earpressions 
of a single person. One of these obstacles is that a student's outward signs 
of feeling may not necessarily reveal the emotions felt inwardly. Silverman 
(1971) rejkjorted that some individuals r-y:;iir gently oonoeal their emotions; 
they seem unable to reveal tliem in an open fashion. Oonversely» other indivi- 
duals seem to continuously "overre spend," others choose to outwardly evince 
feelings that they do not actually experience at all (p. 2Uk)» 

Students, like adults, learn that certain farms of emotional behavior 
are considered socially undesirable. They may suppress many reactions, even 
while experiencing them mentally and physiologically, so as to conform to 
societal expectations. At times, the emotions felt may diametrically conflict 
with the emotions expressed. Further, emotional expression may even become so 
shielded that the individual is not even personally aware of these feelings. 
As the following poem portrays, a student may find it much safer to deny 
"real" feelings thaji to share them with others, or indeod, even with himself. 



PLEASE HEAR WHAT I'M NOT SAYING 

Don't be fooled by me. 

Don't be fooled by the face I wear. 

For I wear a mask, I wear a thousand masks, 

masks that I'm afraid to take off, 

and none of them are me< 
Pretending is an art that's second nature with me, 

but don't be fooled, for God's sake don't be fooled. 
I give you the impression that I'm secure, 

that all is sunny and unruffled with me,. 

within as well as without, 

that confidence is my name and coolness is my game, 

that the water's calm and I'm in command, 

and that I need no one 
But don't believe me 
Please. 

My surface may seem smooth, but my surface is my mask, 

my ever-varying and ever-^conoealing mask. 
Beneath lies no smugness, no complacence. 

Beneath dwells the real me in confusion, in fear, in aloneness. 
But I hide this. 
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I don't want mjrbody to loiow it. 

I panic at the thougjit of my weatoiess and fear being exposed. 
That's why I frantically create a mask to hide behind, 

a nonchalant, sophisticated facade, to help me pretend, 

to shield me from the glance that knows. 
But such a glance is precisely my salvation. My only salvation. 
And I know it. 

That is if it's followed by acceptance, if it's followed by love. 
It's the only thing that can liberate me, from myself, 

from my own self -built prison walls, 

from the barriers that I so painstakingly erect. 
It's the only thing that will assure me of what I can't assure myself, 

that I'm really worth something. 
But I don't t€ll you this, I don't dare. I'm afraid to. 
I'm afraid your glance will not be followed by acceptance and love. 
I'm afraid you'll think less of me, that you'll laugji, 

and your laugji would kill me, 
I'm afraid that deep-down I'm nothing, that I'm just no good, 

and that you will see this and reject me. 
So I play my game, my desperate pretending game, 

with a facade of assurance without, and a trembling child within. 
And so begins the parade of masks, 

the glittering but empty parade of masks. 
And my life becomes a front. 

I idly chatter to you in the suave tones of surface talk. 
I tell you everything that's really nothing, 

and nothing of what's everything, of what's ciying within me. 
So when I'm going through my routine do not be fooled by what 

I'm saying. 

Please listen carefully and try to hear what I'm not saying. 
What I'd like to be able to say, what for survival I need to say, 

but what I can't say. 
I dislike hiding. Honestly. 

I dislike the superficial game I'm playing, the superficial, phoney game. 
I'd really like to be genuine and spontaneous, and me, . 

but you've got to help me 
You alone can break down the wall behind which I tremble, 

you alone can remove my mask, 

you alone can release me from my shadow-world of panic and uncertainty, 

from my lonely prison. 
So do not pass me by. Please do not pass me by. 
it will not be easy for you. 

A long conviction of worthlessn^ss builds strong walls. 

The nearer you approach to me, the blinder I may strike back. 

It's irrational, but despite what the books say about man, I am irrational. 

I fi^t againsiJ the very thing that I ory out for. But I am told that 

love is stronger than strong walls, and in this lies my hope. My only 

hope 

Please try to beat down those walls with firm hands, but with gentle 

hands— for a child is very sensitive. 
VTio am I, you may wonder? I am someone you know very well. 
For I am eveaey man you meet and I ajii every woman you meet. ^ 

Anonymous 



''Sourcei R. Lippitt, Institute of Social Reeearoh, tJniversity of 
ErJc ^^^^^San* Ann Arbor, Michigan. ^yjg 
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Through his aiialyses of "the thought processes of students in discus- 
sion," Bloom (195I|.) generated eciontific data which seem to suljstantiate the 
points made in this poem He noted that relevant student behavior may occur 
at both a covert and overt level and that one forra cannot be judged from the 
other. After explaining that both behaviors (i.e. overt and covert) appear 
directly related to learner outcomes, he advised psychological researohers to 
recognize these two independent levels of participation. Bloom stated, 

There can be no true behavioral science vdiich takes into oonsid- • 
oration only a single level of individual behavior. As a research 
problem in learning, we must find ways of determining and describing 
the variables of learning at both levels of participation, and perhaps 
the unconscious level of behavior must also be more fully considered. 
Finally, in setting up learning situations, we cannot confine our 
attention to overt behavior or participation only [pp. 30-31]- 

In addition to finding that students participate in learning situations 
"both overtly and covertly, and that student achievement is related to partici- 
pation levels in class, Bloom derived another significant generalization from 
his data. This was that, "instructors who are relatively good judges of 
overt behavior are unable to make Judgments about covert behavior [p. 30] 
Based on these conclusions, it appears evident that teachers need to approach 
the analysis of individual emotions with care. But perhaps more importantly, 
teachers need assistance in developing the skills to accomplish this aim. 

A second difficulty associated with assessing student emotional 
behavior is that many feeling messages are communicated nonverbally. Vast 
domains of meaning are in the province of .nonverbal language . Verbal language 
tends to deal only with surfaces. Reality seems to begin where verbal 
language ends. 

The interactions between teachers and pupils and between pupils them- 
selves are rich with nonverbal feedback. In his discussion of nonverbal 
communication, Mark Knapp (1972) reminded readers of the vast array of cues 
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that can be found in most olassrooins. Some of the nonverbal behaviors 
recorded by Khapp inoluded the frantio wave of the student who is sure that he 
has the answer, the avoidanoe behavior of the pupil who doesn't know the 
answer and thus avoids eye contact with the teacher, the discrepancies between 
•beaoher and aLudexit cloUung- atid hair styles and the resulting impact on 
teacher- student interaction, seating and spaoial arrangements in the class- 
room, and the wide range of creative techniques utilized by students to simulate 
studying or listening while they are actually sleeping. 

In tabulating "nonverbal observables , " Robert Koch (1971) noted thirty- 
five types of behaviors that were evidenced by students. These inoluded 



1 . Gestures 

2. Hand movements 

3. Foot movements 
ij.. Voice variations 
5* Silences 

6. Facial expressions 

7. Eye- language 
6. Head movements 
9. Nose movements 

10. Lip movements 

11. Postures 

12. Gaits 

13. Body shape and tonus 

111. Skin: pallor, flushing, 
sweating 

15. Tics 

16. Territoriality shown 

17. Proximity uoed 

18. Handwriting 



19. Art, drawing, doodling 

20 . Laughter 

21 . Breathing 

22. Tactility 

23. Prearranged signals 
Clothes, hair, jewelry 
Occupational stigmata 

26. Use of time 

27. Lack of essentials 

28. Lack of expected reaction 
Status moves or acknowledgment 
Room appearance and arrangement 

31 , Modality for presenting lesson? 
visual, auditory, kinesthetic 

32. Rituals and stereotyped behavior 
Scratching, self-stroking 
Toying with objects 



2k. 
25. 



29. 
30. 



33. 
3^. 



35. Hesitations 



[P* 289] 



The preceding evidence concerning the extent of nonverbal behaviors 
within the classroom would seem to bear important implications for the teacher 
attempting to understand student emotions. Unfortunately, as Hahn and Maclean 
(1955) noticed, teachers frequently ''talk too much." They tend to ignore 
many of the highly significant elements of nonverbal e:^ressions (both their 
own and their students') which are as basic to commujfiioation as words. 
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A third limitation of behavioral indices of emotion is that an 
observer's ovm feelings and emotions affect his perceptions. In discussing 
the relationship between perception and behavior in the 1962 yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development entitled Perceiving . 
Behaving. Becoming . Earl Kelley posited that J 

One of the most revealing facts about perception is that it is 
selective . We do not see everything in our surroundings. There are 
thousands of coincidences in the situation in which we find ourselves 
at any point of time. To perceive them all would cause pandemonium. 
We therefore choose that which the self feeds upon. 

The additional element which appears to determine perceptive intalce 
is purpose. There is ample evidence now to show tnat all living 
tissue is purposive, and, of course, in man this purpose is partly, 
but only partly, on the conscious level. In perception it operates 
automatically most of the time. And so, just as we do not eat every- 
thing, our psychological selves are particular as to what they feed 
on. What they take in has to suit their purposes, and fit onto their 
past experiences [Combs, 19^2, p. 6^]. 

It seems valuable, thus, for teachers to appraise their own observa- 
tions—to pay attention to what and how they obseirve and to actually record 
their own obseirvation styles. In addition to gaining awareness of their 
particular observation practices- it may also be useful for educators to 
identify their own feelings and emotions as they react to student expressions. 
Almy (1959) noted that teachers often tend to ignore these integral aspects of 
observation. "Perhaps we have been told that observation should be 'objective 
and so we rule out what we know to be subjective. In point of fact, however, 
our emotional responses color what we see and hear, and we cannot really 
eliminate their effect [p. i|.7]«" 

It is similarly Important for teachers to become sensitive to the 
types of inferences that they deduce from their observations. Teachers may 
find it difficult to make a cognitive distinction between student behaviors 
and the emotional responses and inferences that they mal<:e from them. Often, 
when the teacher works with a pupil, the behaviors manifested by that student 
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and the teaoher*s attempts to at'^aoh interpretations of meaning to them seem 
as simultaneous ooourenoes. But in attempting to note speolflo student emo- 
tional reactions the instructor needs to discriminate the actual behaviors 
from the subsequent affective and intellectual elements which jointly formulate 
his resulting interpretations. The point is not that inferences are inferior 
to observational activities. The twot rather, are separate processes. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to identify the emoti- i experiences of 
another without drawing inferences from exhibited behaviors 

Because perceptions cannot be gleaned directly but must be inferred 
from behaviors observed, Soper and Combs (19^7) argued that teachers and 
educational researchers need to learn more than how to conduct supposedly 
objective observations of students. The mere categorizing of behavior 
(objective approach) may be insufficient, particularly when attempting to 
uncover affective aspects of leaiaier behavior. As they wrote: 

There is no substitute for the trained, sensitive, experienced 
Observer and interpreter of the behavior, if we are to get back of 
the act itself and see the meanings it may have to the individual. 
Nor do we need to apologize for this "subjective" element in the 
evaluation. Science and knowledge have progressed mainly by the 
process of applying inferences drawn from obsemred phenomena to 
data which were not susceptible to direct observation [p. 315]» 



CHAPTER k 



©'EPATHY m AFPECTIVH SENSITIVITY j DERIVATIONS, 
MEANINGS, ASSESSMENT METHODOLOGIES, AND TRAINING STRATEGIES 

Definition of Empathy 

The Ambigaous Nature of the Conoe-pt 

Attempts to define and operationalize the term "empathy" have been 
vast in niuiiber and varied in scope Lesh (1972) stated that the maze of 
approaches that have been used to explain empathy testify that "it is an 
important concept in human interaction, and aa such, has been the subject of 
extensive research; and . . . rather than being a siiiiple single component, 
accurate euipathy is a complex process of interaction between human beings 
[p. U2]." 

The construct "empathy" has been studied and analyzed in numerous 
fields* Gompertz (1960) noted that Plato, Aristotle, St, John, Plotinus, 
St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas gave references to psychological abstrac- 
tions that seem related to homologous to empathy. Strunk's (19^7) review 
revealed that interest in the theory and research of this term has permeated 
into psychology, sociology, industry, education, and counseling. Empathy has 
been used as an explanatory concept in theories of art appreciation, schizo- 
phrenia, leadership and salesmanship styles, clinical and counseling rela- 
tionships, and social interaction— including teacher- learner oouuiunication 
systems. In describing schizophrenia, Hoskins (l9i|.6) speculated that inade- 
quate eiiipathy may be the primary defect in schizophrenia— "a defect from 
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whioh the remainder of the symptomotology stems. ..." Speaking of the 
nature of perceptivity, Watson (1938) proposed that to have "oorreot insight" 
an individual must be ahle ". . . to share the feeling of him you are observing, 
to attach the significance appropriate to his part in events." Kerr and 
Speroff (195U) spoke of empathy as a "unique talent, conspicuous among 
natural leaders, successful sales managers and outstanding counselors [p.. 269]." 
Cottrell (I9I+2) ir» his sociological analysis of situational fields, held that 
empathy is one of the most integral mechanisms of all social interaction, ' 
Much of the literature in the disciplines of psychology and education to date 
has indicated that the effectiveness of the clinician, the counselor, the 
teacher— indeed, any helping professional — is directly related to empathic 
ability (Stollack, 1966$ Rogers, 19^8-69$ Van Buren, I963; Trwax, I96I, 1966a 
& bj Truax & Oarkhuff, 196?$ Kagan, et al., 196?$ Combs, 1969$ and Milam, 
1972). In an interactive helping relationship, the helpee seeks to be under- 
stood. A primary way of furnishing this understanding is througji the helper's 
facilitative use of empathy. 

Despite the proliferation of interest and investigation surrounding 
empathy, there does not yet exist any one ooramonly accepted definition of the 
term. To complicate further this situation, mar^r closely related terms have 
been operationally defined so as to seem synonymous with it Gage and Cronbaoh 
(1955) suggested that "social sensitivity." "accuracy of social perception," 
"insist," and "diagnostic competence," have been used in studies of inter- 
personal perception The term "sympathy" could also be added to this list— 
although clearer distinctions appear to have been wrought between these two 
Gottcepts. For instance, in their comprehensive dictio3iary» English and 
English (1958) distinguished empathy and sympathy as aeperate personality 
characteristics. They defined empathy as: 
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Apprehension of the state of wind of another person without feeling 
(as in sympathy ) what the other feels. V/hile the erapathio process 
is primarily intellectual, einotiou is not precluded, but it is not 
the same emotion as that of the person with whom one empathizes. 
The parent may empathize with the child's puny rage, feeling pity or 
amusement, whereas in sympathy he would feel rage along with the 
child. The attitude in empathy is one of. acceptance and understanding 
of an implicity "I see how you feel." 

Kagan noted that Allport's 1937 statement that "The theory of empathy 

is a peculiar blend, and must in fact be regarded both as a theory of inference 

ajfid as a theory of intuition, depending somewhat on the coloring given it by 

different authors" applied equally well in 1967- It appears that empathy 

remains in a similarly arabiguous condition yet today — a conglomeration of 

interpretations and shades of meaning (Kagan, et al., 1967* V* h^3)» 

A Chronology of the Definition of Empathy 

Utilissing a historical perspective, Buchheimer (I963) trac...d the 
origins of "empathy" to the German word "Einfuhluhg" which had bo'm coined by 
Lipps in the early part of the twentieth century. In I903, Lipps defined 
empathy as an individual's ability "to feel himself into the object which he 
is contemplating." Buchheimer translated the single term "Einfuhlung" into 
the English equivalent "feeling together with;" Katz (I962) rendered the 
parallel version— "feeling of oneness- " 

In a ^^3k edition of The Dictionary of Psychology . Warren included 
two definitions of empathy. The first was analogous to Lipp's "Einfuhlung." 
In the second, empathy was depicted as "a -mental state in which one identifies 
or feels himself in the state of mind as another person or group " [emphasis by 
this researcher]. This alternative definition incorporated a specific refer- 
ence to human beings in place of inanimate objects, a modification that 
reflected the influence of psychoanalytic thinking. Kerr and Speroff (^^^h) 
criticized the initial and modified definitions, however, for implying that 



••empathio behavior is almost a reverie or preoccupation of the object of 
empathy [p. 269]." Buohheimer conciirred with Kerr and Speroff by noting that 
both the Lipps formulation and the theoretical-operational position of the 
Canadian psychoanalyst, David Steward (who viewed empathy as "mutual transfer- 
ence") shared a common emphasis on the "abstraction of the other or the referent 
by the empathio person [Buoliheimer, p. 63]." 

Dymond, Hugjies and Raabe (19^2) expanded these earlier conceptuali- 
zation schemes. They found through their studies of empathic responses in 
subjects that empathy can be possessed differentially by different people. 
Dymoiid (19^8) utilized aspects of "role theory" in delineating empathy as the 
"imaginative transposing of oneself in the thinking, feeling and acting of 
another and so structuring the world as he does." Allport (l95it) reported 
that the emphasis on "role playing," the activity of putting yourself in the 
other's place, was featured in the definitions proposed by Warren in 193^» 
Woodson in 195lt» and Johnson in 19^7. 

Speroff (19^3) argued, conversely, that concepts based on role playing 
ability had tested only diagnostic understanding, rather than empathy. He 
embellished these previous definitions to include the component of "role 
reversal." Speroff viewed empathy, thus, as a "convergent" interactive 
process (Buchheimer, p. 6k) » Likewise, Murray (1938) had previously envisioned 
empathy as a type of interactive procedure which he had termed "recipathy. " 

tDhe ability to predict the future responses of another has also been 
described as the basic constituent of empathy. Wolf and Murray (1937) found 
that individuals predict most accurately about people similar to themselves, 
this lead subsequent investigators to study the relationships between "predic- 
tor" and "pri^dictee" similarities. Bender and Hastorf (1950)» proposed that 
a "refined empathy sQOre" provided a better measure of a subject's empathio 
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ability. They explained that this index oould be attained by subtracting a 
Bubjeot's projection score — obtained by correlating the relationship between 
his self-ratings and the ratings he attributed (projected) to others~frora the 
subject's total predictive accuracy. In a similar vein, Halpem (19^5) posed 
two prime questions, "... which is the truer measure of empathy? Is it the 
ability to feel [i.e. predict] most extensively into the largest number of 
people or the ability to feel into those characteristics of others that differ 
from one's own?" By studying the ability of nurses to predict each others' 
future responses, Halpem found that "the phenomenological experiences of the 
good empathizer [i.e. accurate predictor] could not be drastically deviant 
from those of his reference group . . . Secondly, the wider his [the predictor's] 
phenomenological experience, in terms of its breadth, fullness and richness, 
the more people [he] will be able to encompass throu^ similarity, in his 
empathic scope [p. 1+52]." 

Quirk (1972) observed that many investigators have envisioned empathy 
as a multi-dimensional construct. According to Buchheimer (19^3) ♦ these 
dimensions can be thought of as partly affective and partly cognitive. Lesh 
(1972) identified six separate components of empathy. These were: 

1. The perception of two levels of feeling in the client, those that 
are stated but are present— preconscious; 

2. the identification of the feelings of the client; 

3. the differentiation between the client's feelings and the 
counselor's feelings; 

the ob.lectividation or separation of the client's feelings; 

5. the interpretation of the client's feelings; 

6. the articulation of the client's feelings, both stated and 
preconscious [p. k^"]* 

Carkhuff (1971a) offered the following definition in which two integral 

features of empathy were illuminated. 

Understanding or empathy is the ability to see the world throu^ 
the other person's eyes. In helping it is as if the helper "crawls" 
inside of the helpee's skin and feels the things the helpee feels and 
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experiences the world the way the helpee experiences it. The helper 
not only sees things the way the helpee sees things, hut lets the 
helpee know what he sees, that is, communicates to the helpee what he 
sees [p. 20], 

Descriptions that have been proferred hy Rogers (196I|., 196?) and 
Truax (196?) appear to coincido viith the Carkhuff definition. Rogers defined 
empathy as a two-fold process consisting of (a) the coxmselor's capacity to 
sense or feel the client's feelings, and (b) the counselor's ability -fie 
communicate this sensitivity to the client at a level that is attuned to the 
client's current emotional state (Lesh, 1972, p. 20). 

The Meaning of Affective Sensitivity 
As the preceding chronology has demonstrated, the term empatli;, does 
not denote a single, or even a number of, universally accepted meanings. 
However, a set of universals seem to appear either implicitly or e:q>licitly 
in almost all definitions. In particular, almost all of them suggest that 
one of the generic aspects of empathy consists of an individual's ability to 
identify the affective state of another. This somewhat narrower category 
within the more inclusive construct of empathy has been termed "affective 
sensitivity" (Kagan, et al., I967, p. 1^63). More specifically, Kagan, 
Krathwohl, and Parquar {^9^S) defined affective sensitivity as "the ability to 
detect and describe the immediate affective state of another or in terms of 
communication theory, the ability to receive and decode affective communi- 
cation." The current study focuses on the measurement of "affective sensi- 
tivity," a trait that appears to be a principal ingredient of empathy. 

The Measurement of Em-pathv and Affective Sensitivity 
In I95I4 Kerr and Speroff expressed discernment that, despite the 
profusion of mental measurement activities conducted by psychologists during 
the first half of the twentieth century, the appraisal of empathic ability 
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had been almost totally ignored. Nearly a deoade later, Buohheiioer (I963) 
observed that the number of attempts to measure empathy had still not been 
substantial. Empathy, it appears, has been a prevalent subject of discussion 
and debate in many fields of endeavor, but quantification efforts and assess- 
ments of this skill have remained meager. 

Nevertheless, though sparse in contrast to the extensive instrument- 
ations and analyses devoted to such other psychological variables as intel- 
ligence, at least a few reported studios have been conducted to develop 
empathy and/or affective sensitivity measurement indices. For purposes of 
discussion, these devices are classified in the following review of literature 
as (a) role-takingj (b) inter-personal prediction; or (0) situational 
techniques. 

Role-Taldng tPechnigues 

As described in the preceding section, one of the more common defi- 
nitions of empathy has accentuated the role-playing capabilities of the 
empathisser. An early attempt to assess an individual's ability to transpose 
himself into the thinking, feeling, and acting of another was conducted by 
Spencer in I939. I" Fulcra of Conflic ts he reported divergencies between 
subject estimations of their own ideals and their estimates of the ideals of 



their nearest associates, and the personal adjustment patterns that indi- 
viduals tended to adopt in reaction to these differences (Kerr & Speroff , 
p. 272). 

Dymond (19^9) created a standardiized test that also approached the 
measurement of empathy from a role-theory conceptualization. According to 
Buchheimer (I963), Dymond •s scale beoame a prototype for further studies of 
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this mode. The test consisted of four sections, each containing an identical 
list of six personality traits. These were: 



Dymond asked each respondent to examine each of these six oharacteristios and 
then to rate himself (via a five-point scale)? rate another individual; rate 
the other individual as he percei.ved the other person would rate himself; and 
rate himself as he perceived the other would rate him. The "basic format of 
this procedure entailed 



A rating A 
B rating B 
A rating B 
B rating A 

A rating B as he thought B would rate himself 
B rating A as he thou^t A would rate himself 
A rating A as he thought B would have rated him 
B rating B as he thought A would have rated him 



Both subjects A and B, therefore, were tested in terms of their empathio 
understanding of the other. 

Buchheimer (I963) criticized the Dyrnond role- theory methodology for 
not satisfying the conditions of "mutual interaction" that he claimed were 
pertinent to the study of empathy.. Buchheimer further observed that the role* 
theory model appeared to focus on the phenomenon of sympathy rather than 
empathy, and that the possibility existed that the test measured other 
psychological variables such as projection or attritution rather than empathy. 
Lindgren and Robinson (19^3) also evaluated the Dyrnond technique and q.uestioned 
both the reliability and validity of the scale. 

Speroff (1953) constructed an instrument that incorporated a role- 
reversal definition of empathic behavior. Figure 1+ demonstrates the Speroff 



1. 
2. 



self-confidence 

superior— inferior 

selfish — unselfish 

friendly— unfriendly 

leader — follower 

sense of humor [Dyrnond, p. 128] 



3. 
6. 
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model in which X elicited a response from Y by expressing "i's point of view. 

Y consented or expressed satisfaction with the point of view expressed by X. 

Y in turn expressed X's point of view ae he perceived it. X expressed consent 
or satisfaction with the point of view stated. 

X - (Expression of Y's point oi' view) Y - (Expression of Consent) X 
Y - (Expression of X's point of view) X - (Expression of Consent) Y 

Pig. The BpDroff Role-Taking Model of Empathy 

In evaluating the Speroff instrument; Buchheimer noted that although 
this role-reversal operation appeared to include the criteria of "mutuality, 
interaction and abstraction" (conditions that had not been satisfied by the 
Dymond scale), it still offered only a static picture of empathy— "because 
interactional events and roles are seen in isolation rather than as a fluid 
chain of events [p. 65]«" 

Interpersonal Prediction Techniques 

A number of predictive tests of empathy have been created. Actually, 
each of the role-playing conceptaalizations described above could be classified 
in this second category, as well, because any attempt to "play" or identify 
the future responses of another individual requires activitit>s of a predictive- 
prognosticating nature. 

Although the term "ympttUiy" was not. specifically defined in their 
investigations, Milton and Remmers operationally employed the concept while 
studying "industrial empathy." They requested leaders representing both 
management and labor to predict the reactions of each other, and subsequently 
compared these estimates with actual occurrences (Kerr & Speroff, ^9^k^ P» '^70) • 



Another attempt to examine the empathic levels of industrial employees i 
especially those of applicants for positions within industryi was attempted by 
Kerr and Speroff in 195I|.» The Empathy Test , a group paper-and-penoil device, 
contained three parts • An individual who administered the scale was asked to 
rank, as he believed the "average person'' would have ranked (a) various 
musical pieces recorded from phonographs; (b) different magazines; and 
(o) levels of annoyance when confronted with examples of interpersonal situ- 
ations (e g» seeing a person's nose run) 

Hall severely criticized the Kerr and Speroff assessment model in the 
Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook s He explicated deficiencies in the norm- 
ative data, manual, format, references, and scoring keys, and concluded that: 

In view of these negative features and the implication that the 
test is more a measure oi general information and prediction of 
opinions than of interpersonal empathy, there appears little to 
recommend this test for the purposes stated by its authors [Euros, 
196^, 215] • 

After reviewing numerous measuring approaches of the predictive and 
role-theo3:y modes, Cronbach (19^5) commented on^ tho validity of these indices. 
Among the shortcomings noted in his evaluation was that social perception 
research had been dominated by "simple, operationally defined measures" — 
measures that may have combined and concealed other relevant variables. 
Cronbach suggested tha*i to uncover the "genuinely relevant" from the irrelevant 
components, investigators need to develop more explicit theories concerning 
the construct of c^mpathy. 

Situational Techni ques 

In light of the criticisms advanced by Cronbach and others, it 
appears that the isolation of specific components of the empathic process and 
the production of operational definitions consistent with integral theoretical 
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oonoepts are tasks that may 136 germane to the dev<»lopraent of a reliable and 
valid assessment of empathy. According to Kagan, situational tests may hold 
the most promise for the accomplislment of these activities. 

In one of the initial indices of empathic capability, Gorden (193W 
utilized a sit^aational approach. Gorden ask..:l subjects to view eight pictures 
depicting a figure with one arm raised. They were to indicate whether the 
left or right arm was up in each picture. While subjects participated in the 
expeiJiment, they were observed to detect whether they made any overt mimicking 
responses in reaction to the photographs. The resulting observable physical 
responses were interpreted as a demonstration that the subjects attempted to 
feel (empathize) with the pictured images Througji these procedures, however, 
Gorden may have assessed the ability of subjects to imitate the behaviors of 
others, rather than their ability to empathize with them. 

Arbuckle aiid Vicas (1957) constructed a situational test of empathic 
xmderstanding by using typescripts of counselor-client interviews and then 
developing an accompanying free-response instrument. The researchers employed 
a jury of expert counselors to appraise the taped episodes. They suggested 
that counselor trainees could compare their own perceptions with those 
generated by the gi'oup of experts. Although "correct" or "incorrect" 
respondent phrases were not established through this procedure, Arbuckle and 
Wicas suggested that this comparative data cou].d be used in counselor training 
programs. Protocol materials of this type may at least alert the counselor- 
in- training to the importance empathy has in the counseling relationship. 

Astin (1967), Stefflere (I962), and O'Hem and Arbuckle (196U) experi- 
mented with similar audiotape and typescript approaches to the assessment of 
empathy. In summarialng and evaluating these various devices) Kagan et al. 
stat'Sdt 
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The results of research to develop situational tests which use 
typescripts and/or audio recordings as stimuli has been interesting 
and sometimes encouraging, but the research has not produced a usable 
teat of empathy, The procedures advocated by Astin (19^7) awd 
Arbuokle and Wicas (19^7) pi^esent obvious problems in that they 
require the use of Judges in their scoring procedures. Suoh proce- 
dures take large amounts of time, are not easily standardized, and 
do not readily produce normative data. The approaches used by 
Stefflere (I962) and O'Hern and Arbuckle (1961+) talce these problems 
into account; however, none -of these procedures has produced an 
inatrumrnt for measuring empathy with acceptable reliability and 
predicti^'e or concurrent validity. Some of these measurement pro- 
cedures made use of actors rather than actual counselors and clients 
to obtain the necessary stimuli. This practice is of unknown value 
and may be one of the factors causing the poor results [p. 1+69]. 

Approaching the measurement of erapathio behavior somewhat differently, 
Carkhuff (1969a) collected sixteen stimulus statements that seemed represent- 
ative of utterances commonly made by individuals seeking aid from helping 
professionals. From these stimuli, he created an instrument to evaluate a 
subject's ability to judge the effectiveness of various helper responses to 
the helpee statements. For each episode, an individual taking the scale was 
asked to read a "helpee statement" which was followed by four differint 
"helper responses." An exajnple of one of these statement-resjpnse sets 
follows: 
Helpee : 

I love my children and my husband and I lifei doinf ffiest kQMB^ 
ho'i4 things. They get boring at times but on "fehe whole i ■^kitM 
can^Sje a very rewarding :-hing at times. I don't miss t«f©^iag, goi^g 
to th^ office everyday. Most women couiplaia of being |us4 & house- 
wife and just a mother. But, then, again, 1 wonder if these is more 
for me. Others say there has to be. 1 don't really know. 

Helper Responses 1 

1. Hmm. . , Vlho are these other people? 

2. So you find yourself raising a lot of questions about yoar- 
self--educationally, vocationally. 

3. Why are you dominated by what others see for you? If you 
are comfortable and enjoy being a houpevlfe, then continue 
in this job. The role of mother, homeraaKer can be a full- 
time, self-satisfying job. 

li. While others raise these questions, these questions are 
real for you. You don't laiow if there is more out there 



for you. You don't laiow if you can find more fulfillment 
than you have. 

A subject taking the Carkhuff test was requested to rate each response 
on a five-point scale. 

1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 k»0 5.0 
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None of these Some of the All condi- All of the 



All are com- 



oonditions 
are communi- 
cated to aiiy 
noticeable 
degree in 
the person. 



conditions tions are conditions munioated 

are communi- communicated are communi- fully simul- 

cated and at a mini- cated, and taneously 

some are not. raally facil- some are cqm- and oontin- 

itative mvmicated ually. 

level. fully. 

[p. 115-116] 



To obtain a score of the subject's empathio ability, the ratings he selected 

in each case were compared to standardized ratings made by experts. 

One of the most widely applied ratings scales for the determination of 

^jmpaliic behavior was developed by Traax (196I). Ti-uax preferred the use of 

#f Mm "accurate empathy" to "empathy" because the former contained elements 

§i 0h0 p[p%0analytio view of moment-to-moment diagnostic accuracy which he 

felt Q.m^ml components of the construct. As defined by Truax, 

.4Goura^-f6 effipathy involves more than just the ability of the 
#herapi#t to sense the client or patient's "private world" as if it 
^0§il his It also involves more than just his ability to know 

Whi4 the patient means. Accurate empathy involves both the thera- 
fisifc-'s sensitivity to current feelings and his verbal facility to 
>@@ffi!&^*iGate this understanding in a language attuned to the client's 
,@up?ient feelings [p. 

The Accurate Empathy Scale developed by TiTuax is composed of nine 

stages. The tasks for individuals taking the instrument entail ' evaluating 

taped segments of helper-helpee interactions. After the respondents listen 

to the stimulus materials (i.e., client-clinician interviews) they are 

instructed to rate the responses of the recorded therapists via the nine 

stages of the Accurate Empathy Scale. 



Tniax desori'bed Stage 1 (identified as the lowest level of accurate 
empathy) in the following manner. 
Stage 1 

fhorapist tseema completely unaware of even the most conspicuous 
of the client's feelings; his responses are not appropriate to the 
mood and content of tho client's statements. There is no deter- 
minable quality of eu'pathy, and hence no accuracy whatsoever. The 
therapist may be bored and disinterested or actively offering advice, 
but he is not conmiunioating an awareness of the client's current 
feelings [p lt.7]» 

Stages 2 to 9 reflect increasingly higher levels of accurate empathy. In- the 
hi^er levels, for instance, the helper appears to communicate the message 
"I am with you" to the helpee and his remarks seem to correspond to the 
helper's mood and content. "His responses not only indicate his sensitive 
understanding of the obvious feelings, but also serve to clarify and expand 
the client' s>wareness of his own feelings and experiences [p. 1^6]." 

Chinsky and Rappaport (1970) raised certain doubts about the reli- 
ability of the Accurate Empathy Scale. They questioned the methodology 
employed to insure the "non- independence of judgments." Judges rating the 
counselor responses have typically received an initial orientation to the 
scale to insure their understanding of the rating categories and procedures. 
Proof of adequate scale familiarity has been defined as the attainment of 
inter- and intra-rater agi'eement scores of .^0 or better on these practice 
sets. Chinsky and Rappaport concluded that this situation of non- independence 
between judge ratings has inflated the reliability coefficients compiled by 
various researchers using the Accurate Empathy Scale. They further contended 
that, n at least one Truax study (1966), raters responded to some quality 
oti V ;han that which was identified as accurate empathy in the scale. 
-Mosb of the situational assessments of empathio behavior . described 

thus far have relied on transcripts or audiotaped transmissions of social 
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interactions. (The rating scales of the Accurate Empathy Scale are not 
limited to these forms of usage, but investigators have frequently employed 
them for the evaluation of audiotaped interviews), A major restriction of 
such approaches is that verbal text and audio recordings do not present fund- 
amental visual elements to the individual being tested. Kagan, et al. 
conjectured that non- visual simulations "... are not capable of providing 
a subject with all the cues and clues needed for empathic understanding 
[p. U69]." (See the discussion of "Overt-Behavioral Assessments in Chapter 3 
for a more complete description of the impact of visual, verbal, and nonverbal 
expressions during communication). 

A number of studies during the past decade have incorporated materials 
from laboratory settings (actual or role-played sessions), or from filmed/ 
videotaped counseling interviews as stimuli to measure empathic understanding. 
Hartman (I97I) utilized m-session clinical transactions to investigate the 
ability of counselors to assess inimediate client feelings. The clients 
identified their own emotions during the interactions by recording them on a 
hooded console (i.e. buttons labelled "No Identifiable Feelings,"- "Anxiety- 
Negativeness," "Warm-Positiveness" and "Anger-Hostility," were provided for 
their use). Subjects (counselors) sinjultaneously attempted to identify the 
feelings of these clien.s. 

Cohen (1971) developed a filmed instrument, the Test for Recognition 
of Emotional Meaning (TREM) composed of staged scenes. To create these 
epipodes, actors were employed to simulate the specific emotional states that 
had been derived from Plutchik'r I962 model uf emo Lions. Nine of these 
feeling expressions were included on the edited version of the situational 
device: affection, an|jer, attentive, disgust, joy, sad, surprise, and 
neutral. As they viewed the film, subject.* were asked to identify these 
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various emotions ♦ Buchheimer, Goodman and Sircus (196^) constructed another 
situational film examination of empathy. Their test was composed of three 
sections* 

1. Part I, Silent Set contained filmed, but silent, segments of 
counselor-client interviews. Subjects wore requested to write 
their own impressions of what had transpired during the scene. 
Judges then scored these answers. 

2. Part II, Free Response, contained both audio and visual presen- 
tations of clinical sessions • The counselor himself was not 
depicted on the screen, however. Subjects responded as if they 
were the counselor. Again, judges rated the taped responses. 

3« Part III, Structured Response, presented audio and visual mater- 
ial to the examinees. It was accompanied by a multiple-choice 
test. Subjects were asked to select the most appropriate empathic 
responses from each multiple-choice item. 

After analyzing the Buchheimer, Goodman and Sircus tests of empathy, 
Kagan, et al. (I967) noted special problems associated with the "Silent Set" 
and "Free Response" sections. A^oong the most serious limitations of Parts I 
and II were their time-consuming and "cumbersome" characteristics. They also 
posed standardization difficulties because for each administration, trained 
judges were required in order tn obtain subject scores. 

In evaluating Part III, Kagan noted that the ^'Structured Response" 
subtest did not require subjects to identify the feelings of the client., 
per se, but rather, asked thein to distinguish between effective and ineffective 
counselor responses to client expressions of feeling. He concluded that the 
Buchheimer format provided a type of predictive assessment of future counselor 
success, but not a valid measurement of oounbelor empathy itself. 



This last point concerning the evaluation of empathio skill relates 
•to the definition of empathy proposed by Kagan and his colleagues. After an 
extensive review of theoretical and operational studies, the researchers 
concluded that empathy is a complex process composed of the ability to 
J)erceive the feelings of others, the interpretation uo oneself of the other ^s 
feelings, and the communication of this personal interpretation back to the 
other person. 

Kagan and associates proposed that attempts to measure all of the 
subcomponents of empathy throu^i a single instrument may produce invalid 
results. They further suggested that a measurement approach aimed at assessing 
a more concrete and circumscribed aspect of empathy might be more meaningful. 
Kagan, et al., thus, fo.rmulated the Affective Sensitivity Scale to assess a 
subject's "ability to detect and describe the immediate affective state of 
another [p. U63]." Affective sensitivity, as discussed in the previous 
section of this thesis, relates to the first stage rather than to all phases 
of the empathic process. 

The Kagan scale ip composed of videotaped sequences from actual 
counseling interviews. The revised form of I969 utilizes an accompanying 
multiple-choice exam. (Each scene was followed by four to seven descriptive 
adjectives on earlier scale forms). The items describe the various affective 
states which the client may have felt while interacting with the counselor. 
Three procedures were utilissed to obtain the "correct** answers for this 
instrument: (a) Pour "qualified" judges indicated the client's feelings; 
(b) three "informed." judf; v*^ who had been given substantial clinical data on 
each of the clients orea-;:e^ probable responses; and {2) the clients themselves 
viewed the scenes and subsequently recalled their feelings. 
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(This writer's study represents an attempt to construct a situational 
device to measure affective sensitivity that is similar to the Kagan api^toach. 
^iiSbiHo ciifiTetences tetween the two scales are described elsewhere (see 
dhapiers 1 and 2). Perhaps the most pertinent distinction hetween the current 
endeavor and the previous one of Kagan et al. is not so much a product of the 
methodologies employed, but of the purposes for which thBy were formulated. 
The Kagan Affective Sensitivity Scale, like nearly all previous assessments 
of erapathic behavior, was designed for psychologists, counselors, and other 
helping professionals who typically interact with helpees in clinical settings. 
In reviewing the literature, the present investig-ator found no indices of 
empathy or affective sensitivity that had been specifically intended for 
classroom teachers, despite the abundance of evidence that empathic awareness 
is an important correla' 9 of teacher effectiveness. The investigator assumes 
that this attempt to develop and validate a Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
Scale will provide a stimulus for further experimentation and research in 
this area. 



Strate/yies for the Development of Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity 



Teacher Preparation Program s 

Various empirical findings reported throughout this study have 
demonstrated that teacher competencies in the affective domain significantly 
affect classroom outcomes. Yet, as noted by Halamandaris and Lou^ton (1972) 
in their review of pre-servioe teaching activities in Canada, editcation 
faculty members have largely ignored research evidence of this type. Instead, 
teacher educators have operated under the erroneous principle that the 
academic achievement of undergraduate candidates can be used as a valid 
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prediciioj? of iheir future compeiencies in the classroom. In contrast to this 
eWph^sis given to cognitive skill competence, Hetlamandaris and Loug^iton 
suggested that 

. . . The ideal teacher must be first and i'o^?0j)iogi ifae JiosSeasoi? of 
empathy- competence. Erapathy~ competence aiay be defined as the ability 
of a teacher to genuinely consider, as a first priority, the rigjits, 
feelings, and achievements of the individual student, in all teaching 
activities. The implication for teacher-education programs seems 
clear. There must be included in the design of such programs ways 
of initiating, supporting, and evaluating the potential empathy- 
competence of student teachers [p. 21]. 

According to Halamandaris and Lough ton, few teacher preparation 
programs have ascertained whether or not their candidates even "like" 
children; iwer still have specifically evaluated future teachers in terras of 
their potentials for interacting with students and facilitating personal- 
social-intelleotual growth in the school. The authors warned that a candidate' 
ability ". . . to pass prescribed courses and survive the relatively short 
term of superficial anxiety that we call 'student teaching' [p. 21]" cannot 
provide adequate information about "empathy -competence." To effectuate 
assessments of affective correlates of ability^ they recommended a period of 
internship in which the pre-service teacher would work closely with students, 
supervisors and peers for an extended time. They rise suggested that splf- 
evaluation instruments could be juxtaposed with advisor-made appraisals to 
evaluate candidate "empathy- competence." 

Although specifically addressed to Canadian audiences, the analyses 
offered by Halamandaris and Lou^ton appear cogent for teacher education 
faculties within the United States- Inclusion of learning experiences in tne 
affective domain tend to be meager here, as well} sometimes, they are 
nonexistent. In view of this discrepent emphasis between cognitive and 
interpersonal skill development, it may be particularly crucial for teacher 



ediiciaiors to systematically deiermine how they can attract and iraiii more 
sensitive teachers, and how they can assist those instructors already within 
the classroom to acquire additional affective competencies* 

Training Models for Affective Outcomes 

As noted earlier in this study, tnany |)roblems seem inevitably asso- 
ciated with the identification and measurement of personality traits as they 
apply to teacher education. The task of developing effective program s for 
the training and retraining of facilitative teachers may be even more difficult. 
But some pre- and in-ser*.lce models aiming for affective teacher outcomes 
have been designed and implemented. A few of these programs, ones that seem 
capable of stimulating further endeavors in this area, are described in this 
concluding portion of the literature review. 

Gazda (1971 ) claimed that teachers can be trained to demonstrate higji 
levels of tmderstanding (empathy) and respect for their students. He specu- 
lated that the placing of teacher-models (individuals who have received 
training in these conditions) could be tantamount to a ^'peaceful revolution** 
within the schools of this nation. 

Truax, Carkhuff and louds (I96I+), Truax and Gferkhuff (l967)t and 
Truax and Lister (1971 ) demonstrated that it is possible to significantly 
increase the levels of empathy and warmth of candidates througji an exper- 
iential-didactic ti?aining approach. Three basic elements have been incor- 
porated into the systematic fr^iflieworlc developed by these researchers. Their 
programs consist of (a) a training atmosphere in which a supervisor- 
instructor communicates hi^i levels of empathy, warmth and genuineness to 
trainees; (b) a didactic approach in which material is presented, lists of 
readings are recommonded (e.g. Heim Ginott^s Between Teacher and Ohild ) and 



use is made of measurement scales to assess trainee degrees of empathy, 
vfftpnih and genuineness? and (o) a •^quasi-group- therapy experience" to assist 
the trainees to achieve an integration of the didactic training with their 
personal values, goals, ajad life-styles (Truax and Lister, 1971 » P» 121). 

Based on an extensive series of experimental and quasi-experimental 
investigations, Carkhuff (1971) concluded that "comprehensive" training ia 
the most effective mode of education for helpers — whether these helpers bo 
nurses, counselors, ministers, teachers, or psychologists. The core of this 
mode of intensive learning entails methodical exposure to and building of 
responses that the helper (teacher) can utilize while interacting with 
helpees (students). Carkhuff defined a "comprehensive" program as one composed 
of training in the (a) interpersonal skills necessary to function effectively; 

(b) methods of discerning and developing effective courses of actio'^ and 

(c) means and modalities necessary to implement resultant programs. 

In critiquing the basic format of the models with which he has been 

associa+ed, Carkhiiff spared no superlatives. He claimed that. 

Individually, training programs in each of these areas [the 
three training operations outlined above] have demonstrated a clear 
superiority to any and all other control programs. Collectively, 
in an integrated training program, they constitute the most compre- 
hensive and effective forin of education known to man. Training is 
truly the preferred modality of education [p. 12]. 

The statement that an integrated systematic training approach 

"... constitutes the most effective form of education known to man** as 

purported by Carkhuff, appears to be a contestable statement. But the 

multitudinous and multifaceted programs that Truax and Carkhuff and their 

colleagues have instituted, along with the successes they have verified, 

attest to the breadth of applicability and apparent effectiveness of their 

technology. 
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Gregg (1971) designed an educational experience that included a short- 
%em controlled experienoe that was readily incorporated into a reg^ilar 
teacher preparation currioulwa* The controlled activities consisted of 
sensitivity training laboratories in which trained instructor-facilitators 
helped pre-service students to focus on the development of empathic under- 
standing and related interpersonal variables. Gregg employed several instruments 
to test the hypothesis that more ''open'* participants would demonstrate greater 
gains in empathic understanding! level of regard, unconditionality, and • 
congruence. Results of the investigation, however, failed to support this 
hypothesis* 

Bishop (1973) analysed human relations training programs that have 
been included as components of teacher preparation curiucula. She noted that 
human relations training has been successfully used to increase interpersonal 
sensitivity, particularly when it has been administered in close proximity 
to student teaching experiences* After synthesizing and evaluating a wide 
range of prototypic models, Bishop suggested that the characteristics of 
trainer- leaders may be particularly crucial to the effectiveness/ineffectiveness 
of group training programs. 

In contrast to T- group techniques, Dinkmeyer proposed a C-group 
approach to a pre- and in-service teacher education* He described the C-group 
as an amalgamation of experiential and didactic learnings that foster 
effective functioning in the classroom. Dinkmeyer drew distinctions between 
his design and those of other sensitivity groups by noting that a C-group 

• . goes beyond consideration of the process and self to examination of 
the transaction between teacher and student and the application of specific 
procedures [p# 618]." The C-group was so named because the adjectives descrip- 
tive of its basic components beginning with the letter "c'^t collaboration, 



consultation, clarification, confidential, confrontation, communication, 
concern, oommitment. 

Joyce, Dirr and Hunt (I969) evaluated a training program specifically- 
created to increase teacher sensitivity. In contrast to the definition of 
affective sensitivity given in the present study, these researchers viewed 
sensitivity as a more extensive concept. They operationalized the terra to 
mean the teacher's ability to hear a student's commimications and to modify 
one's own behavior so as to adapt to the characteristics of the student. As 
Peck and Joyce (1972) elaborated, ". . .it means taking up clues about the 
character of the learner, putting them together into an integrated picture 
of the learner and then adapting one ' s behavior so that one can contact with 
the learner and cajti teach him effectively [p. 69]." 

The central activity of the Joyce, Dirr and Hunt training program 

entails a "communication task." The method contains a series of activities 

... in each of which the teacher is presented with the problem 
of teaching a concept to a learner. After having been given time 
to prepare a lesson dealing with the concept, he is given a fifteen- 
minute period in which to teach the concept. The learner is a role 
player trained to give to the teacher, during the course of the 
lesson, responses that indicate a frame of reference counter to the 
one implied by the concept. In other words, a situation of conflict 
is created in which the concept that is the object of the lesson is 
mildly but firm].y rejected by the learner. 



As the role player provides each verbal cue to the teacher, 
observers rate the teacher as he, in turn, responds. They look for 
his recognition of the frame of reference of the learner in order to 
build a conceptual bridge between the learner's concept and the one 
he is trying to. teach. Hence, sensitivity is defined as the recog- 
nition of the learner's frame of reference and a subseq.uent adjustment 
of teacher'" behavior in an attempt to accoirimodate the learner's 
stance [pp. ', 5-76] 

Based on the results of this investigation, Joyce, Dirr and Hunt • 
concluded that the "communication task" training format did not achieve its 



primary objective of increasing teacher sensitivity. The subjects did not 
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demonstrate greater ability to either understand the learner or to modulate 
the learner's frame of reference. But the program did appear to positively 
effeot "rapport building"--a skill that the researchers postulated may 
represent a precurser of sensitivity. 

Kagan and his associates developed the Interpersonal Process Recall 
method as a technique to "accelerate growth in therapy" (Kagan and Sohauble, 
1969, p. 309). Interpersonal Process Recall uses videotape playback of 
counseling interviews to stimulate recall of the underlying dynamics of 
interpersonal interaction Kagan et al, (196?) reported significant rela- 
tionships between the use of IPR and coimselor empathy. Thus, although not 
specifically developed for teachers, IPR techniques may offer insists into 
empathy as an aspect of the teacher-learner relationship which may serve as 
stimuli for fn ture educational training programs. 

The description of training designs presented here represents a 
sampling of various approaches that have been attempted to facilitate the 
learning of interpersonal skills. Although different in terms of structure 
and application, a number of commonalities seem to emerge throu^ their 
examination. Perhaps their most basic similarity concerns the theoretical 
posture on which they have been supported. The respective developers of each 
program have viewed a teacher's ability to empathize with students as a core 
dimension of the teaching process. Another fundamental commonality entails 
the integration of experiential and didactic learnings within these programs. 
Teacher candidates have actively participated in short- or long-term micro- 
laboratory activitieu, role-playing and role-reversal exercises, they have 
interacted with K-12 pupils and with their peers in education, and they have 
transacted with simulated materials. A third key component of these training 
designs involves the use of structured feedback. Truax (1970) observed that. 
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even thoug?a feedback has been an integral phenomenon of the learning process, 
teachers (and other helping professionals) have been furnished with only- 
limited information about the effects they have on students. The training 
proonases in the programs described above, howevo.x-, have allowed for the 
giving of specific and systematic feedback to teacher candidates about their 
performances in relating to other human beings. 
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CI-IAPTEB ^ 

SCALE DEVELOPMBNO!, REPIMEMENT, im VALIDATION 

PROCEDURES 

Introduction 

The research design of the study is described in detail in this 
ohaptert The vfriter describes the procedures and criteria employed in 
collecting videotape vignettes, and the construction of a multiple-choice 
examination to accompany the media segments. The null hypotheses (formulated 
to gain partial assessment of scale validity) are presented with a brief 
description of each of the subject groups. Finally, procedures for gathering 
and analyzing the resulting data are presented. 

Collection of Media Episodes 
Excerpt Selection Procedures and Criteria 

Previously recorded media (fi].ms and videotapes) depicting classroom 
interactions were viewed and analyzed by the recorder to obtain examples (50) 
of various learner affective expressions. All of these recordings had been 
purchased by the Audio-Visual Center at Washington State University. (See 
Appendix C for a listing of the films and ooiTesponding production firms). 

The following criteria were employed to guide the selection of the 
needed excerpts. 

Selection Criterion 1 : The videotape excerpts a^p. representative of 
a. diverge array of human emotion s. The classification of ei^t primary 
emotions described by Robert Plutohik was used to guide the Investigator in a 
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aystematio oolleotion of excerpts. Criterion 1 was utilized for two purposes. 
Firstly, beoause a teacher may be sensitive to some forms of emotional expres- 
sion but insensitive to others, a scale measuring affective sensitivity 
should be able to assess teacher awareness of all basic types of human emotions. 

Secondly, it was assumed that utilization of a conceptualization 
scheme of emotions that had been developed and tested througji previous 
research would add objectivity to the investigator's search and selection of 
videotaped and filmed episodes. Rather than seeking examples of teacher-' 
student interactions in some haphazard fashion (such a procedure might have 
introduced unintended bias since the researcher may have unwittingly included 
some forms of emotional expression and excluded others), an attempt was made 
to select illustrations of each basic emotional form. 

A modified version of Plutchik's model of emotions was used in this 
study. Although a single comprehensive theory of affective behavior strong 
enoug^i and broad enougji to explain all aspects of emotions did not exist at 
the time of the investigation, (Silverman, I97I, p. 261+) , Plutchik's paradigm 
had been subjected to numerous empirical tests that demonstrated at least one 
measure of its validity, that is, utility. As Nicolas Rashevsky wrote, 
"Nowadays we do not ask whether a given theory or concept is true or false. 
We askJ Is it convenient or inconvenient 5 is it useful or not?" (cited by 
Plutchik, 1962, p. 108). 

Stated as bipolar opposites, the qight basic emotions representative 
of all emotional dimension* (according to Plutchik, all other emotions can be , 
synthesized from combinations of these prototypes) and recognizable in terms 
of overall organismic behavior are identified as: 
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destructio n ■ p rotection 

ino. 'Vporatio n ' r ejection 

reproduction deprivation 

orientatio n e xploration [pp. Ul-63]t 

Because Plutchik utilized these eight concepts to study emotions at 
all evolutionary levels— net only the human one, they were defined as general 
biological functions rather than as readily observable and identifiable 
human affective communications (Plutohik, pp. ^i|-6i|). For purposes of the 
current study, therefore, the structural model of emotions that was developed 
as an extension of Plutohik' s basic theory was used, in modified form, to 
guide the investigator's collection of media excerpts (s^e Figure The 
structural model consists of observable human affective expressions that are 
synonyms of the eigjit primary emotions. 

Althou^ this paradigm of emotions was used to stimulate selection of 
excerpts, the model was not used to determine the correct and incorrect 
answers for the multiple-choice examination later developed to accompany the 
videotape. As will be described in the next section of this chapter, expert 
judges were employed to identify, in sentence form, the affective states 
expressed by a student during each episode. To prevent bias, these judges 
were not given a copy of the modified structural model of emotions used in 
the collection process » 

Selection Criterion 2t For each basic eiLotion> a series of excerpts 
are included which re-present increasing intensities of the emotion . Because 
emotions have been found to exist in varying strength levels, an attempt was 
made to incorporate excerpts representative of this progressive dimension# 
The results of Plutchik' s experiment to determine the mean judged intensity of 
synonyms for each of the eight primary emotions provided useful exafliples of 

^1 ^"^O 



such affective continua. More specifically, episodes depicting twenty-four 
affective states, three for each primary emotion, served as stimuli while the 
investigator selected videotape excerpts (see Figure 5)» The affective states 
are defined in the Oper a tional Definitions . 



General 








Definition 


Observable Affective Expressions*^ 


8 Prototypic 








Emotions 


High Intensity - 




— Low Intensity 


Destruction 






- Annoyance 


Reproduction 






- Pleasure 


Incorporation 






- Incorporation 


Orientation 


Astonishment - - 


• -Amazement — 


- Surprise 


Protection 


Terror - 


• -Fear 


- Timidity 


Deprivation 


Grief 




«* Gloominess 


Rejection 






- Boredom 


Exploration 


Anticipation - - 


• -Expectancy - 


- Attentiveness 



Pig. ^.—Classification of Observable Affective Expressions 



•*As discussed above, the "Observable, Affective Expressions" rather 
than the "Prototypic Emotions" from which they were derived were 
utilized to guide the collection process of media excerpts. 

Selection Criterion 3: A "variety of student grade levels ranging from 
K-12 are depicted on the videotape . The inclusion of episodes showing diverse 
student age levels seemed pertinent because, although younger children fre- 
questly place few restrictions on their emotional reactions, older pupils 
seem more reluctant to display these responses (Silverman, I97I, pp. 2i+l|-2l47; 
Moustakas, 1966, p. 1^6), Classroom episodes used to measure teacher affective 



sensitivity were selected to reflect these differences between older and 
younger children* 

Selection Criterion It; Both male and female students are represented 
on the videotaped excerpts > Male and female emotional conveyance styles may 
differ. A teacher may be skilled in identifying the affective expressions of 
members of one sex, but less effective in noting these emotions in the other. 
Since most classrooms contain coeducational populations, it vould seem appro- 
priate to assess an instructor's level of affective sensitivity to both male 
and female students 

Selection Criterion 5: Students from different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds are depicted on the videotape . The rationale for utilization of 
Criterion 5 closely parallels those of Criteria 3 sixid 1+. Just as emotional 
expressions may differ because of age and/or sex variables, cultural factors 
may also play a significant part in affective behavior. Racial/ethnic differ- 
ences consequently, were included on the videotape. 

Technical Editing Procedures and Criteria 

Once videotape selections were made, an additional set of standards, 
editing criteria, were used to evaluate the media episodes. Each excerpt was 
analyzed by the investigator and a media specialist to insure that it met the 
following editing specifications. 

Editing Criterion 1? The sound quality of each episode is such that 
the recorded leairner- teacher interactions are clearly audible to sub.iects 
listening to the videotape . Because perception of student verbal cues may be 
an integral aspect of teacher affective sensitivity, sound excellence was 
considered an imperative feature of the videotaped portion of the measurement 
device. 
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Editing Criterion 2i The sound traok of eaoh episode is synchronized 
with the phvaioal picture on the videotape . The quality of correspondence 
between sound and picture, synchronization, was evaluated to insure that the 
situational device would be as analoguous to a real-life setting as possible. 
Because lip synchronization, the correct joining of words with the lip movements 
that produced them, needs to be particularly accurate (Pincus, 1969f PP» li+O- 
each excerpt was carefully analyzed for this feature. 
Editing Criterion 3: The physical image (picture) portion of each 
episode is clearly visible to sub.iects viewing the videotape * Image sharpness 
appeared to be a crucial objective because subjects responding to the video- 
taped episodes needed to consider nonverbal, as well as verbal, student cues 
in arriving at an answer. Psychologist Albert Mehrabian asserted that, of 
the total impact of one individual's message on another, ninety-three percent 
of this effect is transmitted nonverbally, while the remaining seven percent 
is transmitted via words ( Body Talk: A Psychology Today Game , "Instruction 
Manual," p 1). Brannigan (1969)1 a British anthropologist, listed 135 
gestures, Birdwhistell (1970, claimed that over 20,000 facial expressions are 
somatically possible, and Koch (I97l)f recorded 27 readily observable nonverbal 
behaviors in the classroom. Further analysis of the relationship between 
nonverbal conduct and emotional expression is reported in Chapter 2. 

Based on these research findings, it seemed essential that as much 
visual detail as possible needed to be reridered to the viewer to create a 
scale that would provide a valid assessment of affective sensitivity. 
"Cloudy," scratched, or otherwise marred excerpts were eliminated. Unfortun- 
ately, an unavoidable obstacle in satisfying Editing Criterion 3 was the 
circumstance that reproduoe'l media excerpts are seldom as sharp as originals 
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(Pinous, 1969 1 p* 81 )• Film processing was oonducted to yield as sharp an 
optical image as possible « 

Editing Criterion hi The timing: and duration of each episode insures 
that essential aspects of the learner^ s behavior are included on the video- 
tape < Inclusion of ••essential aspects of the leamer^s behavior^' meant that 
each excerpt depicted key elements of the affective state generated by the 
pupil during the classroom interaction. Conversely, awkward repetitions and 
phrases that seemed to obstruct the flow of the scene and did not add infor- 
mation about the student •s affective state were eliminated* 

Editing Criterion ^: The videotape is free of splicing defects . All 
scenes on the transferred videotape (i#e#, the composite of the individual 
excerpts), as well as all of the original scenes needed to be free of faulty 
splicing because such mistaJkes could have affected both sound and picture 
quality. 

Fifty scenes that satisfied the five Selection Criteria and the five 
Editing Criteria were used for the initial synthesized form of the simulation 
device. The duration of each excerpt ranged between 10 seconds and 3 minutes* 
Total viewing time for the preliminary simulation device alone, therefore, 
approached two hours. Copyright privileges for these excerpts were secured 
later, following several scale revisions. 

Synthesis of Videotaped Episodes 

The media excerpts that met all of the collecting ar^d editing criteria 
were randomly arranged onto two videotapes, with half of the episodes on each 
tape. A list of the 16 mm films that were used to provide these vignettes is 
included in Appendix The next step in the scale development entailed the 
construction of multiple-choice responses for each fjeaoher- learner interaction 
sequence • 
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Construotion of the Multiple-^Choice Instrument 

Participation of Judges 

Once the videotape excerpts had been compiled, a multiple-choice 
examination was developed to assess teacher affective sensitivity^ It was 
determined that each videotaped scene would be accompanied by two sets of 
corresponding multiple-choice items. One set of choices (one item) would 
deal with the student's feelings about himself /herself or the subject with 
whom there had been conversation or interaction , the other set was to focus on 
the student's feelings about the person with whom he/she had been interacting 
(i.e., teacher or another student). 

A number of methods could have been utilised to generate these multiple- 
choice responses. One technique would have entailed requesting students 
depicted in the scenes to evince how they had actually felt during the parti- 
cular episodes. However, since segpients from previously filmed classroom 
interactions were used in the development of the Teacher Affective Sensiti- 
vity Scale (TASS), it was not possible to acquire this information. Recall 
data were simply unavailable. Further, simulated classroom settings and 
employed actors, rather than natural school transactions, had been utilized 
for the production of some of the original 16mm films. 

In analyzing this first item formulation technique, it would seem 
pertinent to note that, while constructing the Affective Sensitivity Scale 
for counselors, Kagan et al. had requested clients to recount the feelings 
they had experienced during the videotaped sessions (live counseling interviews, 
rather than previously recorded media, were utilized in this earlier scale). 
However, Kagan and his associates had not found this feedback information 



sigiiifioantly more helpful in creating multiple-choice items than either of 
two other methodologies* 

Althougji in terras of logic, it would seem that simply asking video- 
taped subjects to identify theix own affective states would have provided the 
most valid method of generating ''correct^* and ^'incorrect'* responses, data ' 
from the Kagan study revealed inadequacies in this procedure* A possible 
explanation for this discrepancy between theoretical and factual conditions 
might be that many individuals, lacking specific training in emotional- 
sensitivity, are not able to effectively identify feeling states^-even their 
own* For example, a student mi^t be able to indicate that he/she "feels 
lousy but less able to spontaneously express a more complete description 
of the same emotional state, such as, don't like myself very well. I 
never seem to do the right thing." 

Another approach to producing multiple-choice responses would have 
been to use a list of paired adjectives (such as Osgood's) which delineates 
major dimensions of affect expressed in our language, and then to couple 
these listed categories with the individual film sequences. If this type of 
adjective matching approach had been actually used, the directions on the 
completed scale would have requested the subject to select, for each episode, 
the one adjective (e.g., hate, fear, excitement) most descriptive of the 
emotion felt by the student. 

Because Kagan et al. found that the above noted adjective matching 
format did not distinguish between persons judged hi^ and those judged low 
in affective sensitivity, the investigator decided that the final form of the 
current scale would request the subject to select an appropriate phrase from 
a multiple-choice item, rather than a single adjective descriptive of the 
emotional state viewed. The use of these phrases was intended to lend more 



consistency to subject interpretations of item meaning (Kagan et al#, 1967» 
p. 11+2) • 

Correct responses and the distractors (two incorrect multiple- choice 
responses per episode) were established through the following procedures. 
Practicing psychologists and graduate students (n-2I^) who had demonstrated 
counseling and clinical competencies (had taken at least one semester of 
practicum and had been recommended by their supervisors and faculty members) 
were employed to create the sentence multiple-choice responses* Due to the 
length of the videotapes (two media viewing hours were required to watch this 
initial scale draft, and an additional two hours were needed for the creation 
of the open-ended phrases, half (12) of these qualified judges (Judge Group I), 
were randomly se'ected to view the first tape} the other 12 judges (Judge 
Group II ) viGv/ed the second. 

Twenty-six (26) judges wer^? initially employed for this activity; 
13 were randomly p3aoed in eac^i judge group. However, one of the individuals 
in Judge Group I revealed that he v/ould not be ablo to participate in further 
research procedures (i.e», he would not be able to take the opposite half of 
the TASS during the following month). Thus, although this judge did view 
Videotape I and did create open-ended questions to accompany it, the phrases 
he generated were not incorporated in the subsequent composition of multiple- 
choice items. To maintain equality of judge group size, all of the responses 
invented by a randomly selected representative of Judge Group II to correspond 
with Videotape II were also deleted from the data pool prior to calculation 
of percentage-agreement scores. 

After watching and listening to each videotaped excerpt, the judges 
were asked to individually answer two questions using language that they 
believed the student himself would have used, assuming that the student was 



able to respond to these queries openly and honestly. Figure 6 depicts the 
response format given to each judge. 



RESPONSE CATEGORIES FOR EACH SCENE ON THE 
TEACHER Ai'PEOTIVE SENSITIVITY VIDEOTAPE 



Scene # • 
Answer as a student J 


Answer as a ,1udgce» 


1) At the end of this scene, 
what feelings were you 
experiencing concerning 
yourself or the subject 
you were talking about? 


Identifying the student's feelings 
was: 

^*"T T" "3" "IT "T" 

very easy neither diffi- very 
easy easy cult diffi- 
nor cult 
diffi- 
cult 


2) V/hat feelings were you 
experiencing toward the 
teacher and/or the stu- 
dent(s) with whom you 
were interacting? 


2) 

1 2 3 5 



Pig. 6.— Sample Judge Response Sheet 



After the judges had viewed each media excerpt and answered the two 
questions, they were requested to indicate the degree of difficulty they had 
experienced in determining the feelings of the student in the episode. A 
scale from 1 to ^ (very easy to veiy difficult) was provided to the ri^t of 
the sentence responses so that the judges could make these notations. 
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Comiailation of Multiple^Ohoioe Items 

A researcher experienced in classifying analogous statements into 
categories (but an individual who had not participated in the judging 
procedures) was employed to assist the investigator to complete the next tasks. 
Percentage measures of agreement for each item were then calculated. A 
response category receiving a percentage-agreement index between .^0 and 1.00 
was designated as a "correct" multiple-choice answer. 

The classification of open-ended Judge statements represented a 
particularly sensitive aspect of the scale development. Judge numbers, rather 
than judge names, were used on the response forms to facilitate an unbiased 
analysis of data Nevertheless, total objectivity was not possible. For 
example, even when it seemed evident to the two collators that 50 percent or 
more of the statements created for a particular scene were analogous, the 
decision of how to accurately juxtapose these responses into a single phrase 
entailed subjective determinations. Where there was apparent judge agreement 
(i.e. percentage- agreement .5o) an effort was made to incorporate a maximum 
amount of original judge terminology in the composite expression Appendix E, 
Collated Judge-Response Categories, depicts this collation procedure. 

Subsequent pilot test and item analysis procedures (discussed later 
in Chapter 5) enabled further refinement of the multiple-choice items. 
Feedback concerning the adequacy of response categories, and grammatical/ 
logical clarity, was elicited and utilized to enhance scale quality. 

The two distractors per episode were formulated from statement cate- 
gories that received percentage-agreement scores between .00 and »k9» These 
distractors needed to be plausible choices so that the instrument would 
discriminate between "hi^" and "low" scorers on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale, In addition, the distractors needed to be substantively 
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discrepant ohoioes, rather than synonyroous forms of the correct answers, so 
that subjects taking the scale would be able to distinguish between them. 
The statistical appraisal methods used to test the discriminating power of 
distractors and answers will be described later in this chapter; research 
findings will be presented in Chapter 6. 

Scale Refinement Procedures 

Inter-Expert Aprreement 

An index of inter-expert agreement for each multiple-choice item was 
next made to measure scale consistency, an important criterion of test 
reliability. This assessment was made by asking the judges to answer the 
items on the reverse half of the instrument, the part that they had not 
helped to foimulate. Thus, Judge Group I was administered Videotape/ 
Multiple-Choice Half II j Judge Group II was administered Videotape/Multiple- 
Choice Half I. Open-ended and reverse-half judge responses were then analyzed 
by contrasting the percentage-agreement scores calculated for each category. 

Originally, the investigator had proposed to utilize the indices of 
inter-expert agreement for two purposes. It had been suggested that the 
indices could be used to validate judge "expertise" (i.e., show that the 
judges themselves were affectively sensitive and competent to create the 
multiple-choice portion of the scale). Supposedly, if respondent- judges 
selected the "correct" answers produced by writer- judges, then inter- judge 
agreement, and hence judge expertise, would have been established. 

It was then proposed that the. judge percentage-agreement scores for 
each response category could be correlated. Items receiving negative 
correlations (i.e. where judges in the two groups had selected different 
answers) could then be eliminated from the TASS. 
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Further oonsideration of the rationale for these procedures revealed 
several speoifio weaknesses. Judge scores on the alternate-half forms of the 
TASS appeared inadequate to provide a valid assessment of judge expertise. 
Even if the correlation coefficients resulting from writer- and respondent- 
judge answers were positive and statistically significant, these calculations 
could not have served as definite affirmation of judge expertise. It seemed 
hypothetically possible, for instance, that a comparison between the open- 
ended phrases created by writer- judges and the subsequent responses selected 
by another group of subjects known to be low in affective sensitivity, could 
have also generated positive correlations. It would have been one type of 
activity, therefore, to make a statement aboui judge agreement; it would have 
been a distinctly different activity to say that, by virtue of this agreement, 
the judges were more affectively sensitive than other individuals. Comparative 
data between the responses of judge groups and non- judge groups would have 
been needed to legitimize this type of evaluation. (Such a comparison of 
judge and non- judge scores was, in faot, made later in the study. See 
Chapter 6). 

The calculation of these additional correlations between judge and 
non- judge groups appeared insufficient to render evidence about judge-group 
expertise levels. Logical analysis, as well as quantitative assessments of 
the data resulting from the administration of the alternate-half forms, 
suggested that not all of the psychologists/counselors were equally effective 
in analysing affective expressions. Some writer- judges, for example, provided 
more of the open-ended phrases that were eventually synthesized into "agreed" 
answers than other judges} some respondent- judges scored hi^er (selected 
more "agreed" responses on the reverse scale half) than other respondent 
judges. In summary, it appeared that the judges varied in their affective 
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sensitivity levels, making it more appropriate to refer to the relative 
expertise or non-expertise of a particular judge, than to the expertise of 
all of the judges considered together. 

Perhaps most significa.' tly, a comparison between individual judge 
scores and item percentage-agreement scores suggested the possibility of 
error in defining an "agreed" response (category receiving a percentage- 
agreement index « .^O) as a "correct" answer. It appeared preferable to first 
endeavor to identify "discriminating" items, questions where "expert judges" 
had selected one particular response as correct, but "non-expert" judges had 
chosen a different answer. Instead of signifying the "agreed" response as 
"correct" for suoh "discriminating" multiple-choice items, the answers 
selected by "expert- judges," but rejected by "non-expert" judges, could then 
be used. To pick these questions, the null hypothesis of no difference 
between "expert" and "non-expert" responses cou'i.d be tested for each item. 
Scoring of the TASS could be weighted to reflect the more sensitive nature of 
these difficult items. 

Computer Determination of IiiBcriminating 
Items 

A mathematical consultant from the Academic Services Unit at 
Washington State University aided the investigator to define the computational 
and statistical problems related to the determination of these "discriminating" 
items on the TASS. Notations and concepts thought to be most influential in 
the quantitative measurement of affective sensitivity were first enumerated, 
and then a method of data analysis was specified in order to provide the basic 
design for a computer program written to identify the "discriminating" scale 
items. A "discriminating" question was defined as one in which the corre- 
lation between "expert" and "non-expert" judge answers waa negative. 
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Appendix H contains copies of the computer specifications and the resulting 
computer program developed for the determination of "discriminating" items 
on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale, Six (6) questions were identified 
througSi this procedure • 

The decision of how to d<3fine "expert" and "non-expert" judges posed 
one of the initial problems of this endeavor* One method considered, but 
later rejected, involved ranlcing the judges in terms of their reverse-half 
scale scores • Utilization of such a criterion of expertise would have "contam- 
inated" the data. That is, subsequent attempts to test the null hypothesis of 
no difference between "experts" and "non-experts^ would have been meaningless 
because "experts," by definition, would have scored hi^er than the other 
judges. 

To identify these "expert" and "non-expert" judges, three individuals 
were asked to rank the judges in both groups from high to low (1 to 12) on the 
dimension of affective sensitivity. The three raters, noted as Colleague- 
Supervisors A, B, and C, were selected because they had worked with each of 
the judges as either aa instructor or as a colleague, and had had opportunities 
to assess the relative levels of judge expertise. The three supervisor ratings, 
of both Judge Group I and Judge Group II members were pooled to produce 
ranking averages. The ranking order so derived was used to select subsets of 
"experts" and "non-experts" for the computer program designed to mathemati- 
cally identify "highly discriminating" multiple-choice itemSt 

One problem related to the formulation of the pooled colleague- 
supervisor ratings should be mentioned. Each rater had previously partici- 
pated as a member of either Judge Group I or Judge Group II. Consequently, 
the instructions given to these supervisors requested that they eliminate 
their own names when ranking the constituents of their respective judge groups. 



However, so that these supervisors (Judges #8, #10, and #22) would also have 
three supexwisor rankings that could be averaged when the composite ratings 
were calculated, each was given an additional ranlc* These positions were 
made by averaging the ranks that each supervisor judge received from the two 
other supervisor judges, A delineation of this procedure is presented in 
Chapter 6, 

Several tests were made to examine the reliability and validity of the 
supervisor rankings* Firstly, Spearman Rho Rank Correlation Coefficients were 
calculated to measure inter-rater reliability. These data are presented 
graphically in Chapter 6. Secondly, an alternative method of replenishing 
the missing self -ranks of the colleague- supervisors (omitted by virtue of 
instructing the raters not to include themselves in the rankings) was attempted. 
This was done by assigning each supervisor- judge the highest self-rating 
possible. Supervisor A, for example, who was also Judge #10, was given a 
hypothetical self- rank of 'M" (the highest value" in relation to the remaining 
judges in his group. Pooled judge rankings that included these hypothetical 
figures were subsequently computed. The resulting ranking' averages were 
correlated with the pooled rankings derived througji the previously described 
averaging procedure. 

To analyze further the supervisor delineations of "experts" and "non- 
experts," comparisons were derived between: (a) judge ranking-order averages 
and writer- judge scores (determined by the number of "agree" responses a 
writer* judge had helped to create); and (b) judge ranking-order averages and 
respondent- judge scores which were determined by the number of "agreed" 
responses that a respondent- judge had selected on the reverse half of the scale. 



Pilot Test Procedures 

Thirty-four subjects (undergraduate education students at Washington 
State University) were administered the second revised form of the Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale to pilot test the instrument. These subjects 
were requested to indicate language (clearness of expression) and/or logic 
(clearness of meaning) errors that had been inadvertently included in the 
scale. Items that seemed grammatically or logically unclear were reworded 
or eliminated from the multiple-choice form. 

Item Analysis Procedures 

The thrice-revised instrument was administered to a sample group of 
teachers composed of (a) educators from the Pullman School District, Pullman, 
Washington; (b) education students at Washington State University (indivi- 
duals who had not helped in previous scale development activities and would 
not participate as members of any of the experimental groups yet to be admin- 
istered the TASS); emd (q) teachers taking courses at the Joint Center for 
Graduate Studies, Richland, Washington. In the initial design of this 
research, the investigator had specified that fifty (q. = 5o) subjects would be 
given the TASS at this point. However, since the simulation portion of the 
scale was divided onto two separate tapes, both of which required 3^ "to ^0 
viewing minutes, rather than requesting one sample group to view both parts, 
additional subjects were obtained. A total of 97 respondents, if8 randomly 
selected for one half and if9 for the other, participated in this phase of 
scale refinement. 

Aftor accumulating the scores, item analysis procedures were applied 
so that two features of each simulation episode could be evaluated* Firstly, 
an examination was conducted to determine which vignettes and corresponding 



multiple -ohoice responses signifioantly distinguished bsihween individuals 
administered the scale* Edwards (1957) described difficult problems as ones 
that differentiate between subjects scoring high and those scoring low» 
(Note: Item difficulty should not be confused wihh the notation of "discrim- 
inating" scale questions as previously identified via the computer program)* 
This was accomplished by comparing the multiple-choice answers chosen by 
••upper- third" versus •• lower- third** examinees. The percentage of hi^i (''upper- 
third**) scorers selecting the "correct'* answer in each multiple- choice set 
was expected to be greater than the percentage of low scorers selecting this 
respoiise* Had any items failed to meet this expectation, they would have 
been eliminated from the scale. 

Secondly, to insure that both of the distractors per item ("incorrect" 
responses) offered plausible choices to individuals taking the TASS, an 
analysis was made of the percentages of subjects who had selected each 
multiple-choice category. A figure of 109^ was set as the lower limit of 
category acceptabil** +7. Discriminators that had been chosen by ICP/o or less of 
the subjects were either reworded, or the entire multiple-choice sequence 
(i.e., two items per videotaped scene) was eliminated from the scale. Utili- 
sation of this criterion was especially important since each multiple-choice 
set on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale contained only three responses. 
If even one of these distractors, thus, could be viewed as sun obviously 
••incorrect** option by subjects, then the probability of their guessing the 
••correct** answer from the remaining two responses, would be |509^-a figure too 
hi^ for valid test results. The **correct** answers, themselves, of course, 
could nob altered at this stage of scale refinement, since they had 
already been developed by judges. However, the distractors could be modified. 
In conducting these changes, the investigator attempted to revise them so that 



they would be more consistent with ''correct** responses, Where slang terms or 
words bearing apparent authoritative connotations had been incorporated into 
the ••correct*' choices, parallel terminology or phraseology was added to the 
distractor(s). 

Synthesis of the Final Videotape 

Two basic factors were taken into consideration in determining which 
of the remaining videotape excerpts and corresponding multiple-choice items 
would be retained as components of the final product (final in terms of the 
research procedures reported in the current study). It was assumed that the 
scale would contain (a) the "best" videotape scenes as assessed by the 
selection and editing specifications; and (b) a range of items with respect 
to their difficulty, some having a high level of difficulty and others being 
relatively easy. 

Decisions concerning actual inclusions/exclusions were made by judging 
the adequacy of each scene in achieving a balance between the two criteria. 
tUo facilitate the first of these two evaluations, the film episodes were 
ranked by the investigator on a scale containing four categories — low, moder- 
ately low. moderately hi^, and higji. The resulting rankings of videotape 
technical quality are presented in Appendix I, Ratings of Videotape Excerpt 
Quality. Data provided by the computer prograai was utilized to analyze the 
second set of specifications. 

Twenty- two simulation exc-^.rph:' were re- taped into a final videotape 
product. Verbal and visual instructions and explanation sequences were 
interspersed between the episodes to facilitate test administration procedures. 
A scoring key was created. Since twenty- two videotaped scenes were incor- 
porated on the TASS, a total of forty- four multiple-choice items were included 



on the vrcitten portion of the scale* A copy of the multiple-choice portion 
of the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale is found in Appendix 1. "Correct" 
subject answers for 38 of the items were assigned -t-l point values. For the 
six "discriminating" items that had been identified throu^ computational 
analyses on a computer program, weighted scores were assigned so that "correct" 
subject responses for each would count a +2 point value. A total of $0 points 
(38 + 12), thus, could be attained by an individual obtaining a "perfect 
score" on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

Written permission to use the videotape excerpts was requested from 
the film companies who had originally produced these scenes. A copy of the 
request format utilized, along with the responses of the various firms, are 
included in Appendix B. 

Establishment of Scale Reliability 

The split-half statistical procedure was employed to gain information 
about the internal consistency of the scale. Using the odd/even separation 
technique (for the exception of the six "discriminating" items which were 
first matched according to their chi-square values), items were divided into 
two test halves, and then scored separately. This division yielded two 
scores per subject. These scores were then correlated. 

Also, a check of scale stability was made. The TASS was given twice 
to the rame group of subjects (n = 2^) with a two-week time interval between 
administrations. The length of this interim between pre- and post- testing 
periods was intended to be short enougji to limit the intrusion of uncontrolled 
variables on subject responses ♦ yet long enough to diminish the effects of 
subject practice. 



Validation Procedures 
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Construct Validity 

Two procedures were used to ascertain an index of the scale's construct 
validity. Pre- and post-administrations of the Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
Scale were given to undergraduate Education 300 students (Experimental Group I, 
n^ « l6Uf ng « 89) and to Biological Science 102 students (Control Group I, 
n-j = 178 > ~ ''^^^ Washington State University. Three null hypotheses 
were tested to determine if there was a positive relationship between the 
content of the course taken by Experimental Group I and the constructs measured 
by the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

Null Hypothesis I s There is no significant difference between the pre- 
and post-test scores of Experimental Group I on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 

Null Hypothesis 2 : There is no significant difference between the pre- 
and post-test scores of Control Group I on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale • 

Null Hypothesis 3 : There is no significant difference in gain scores 
of Experimental Group I and Control Group I on the post-test of the 
Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

One of the objectives of Education 300, Human Development and Education, 
is the practical application of psychological concepts related to human 
development, leai^ning, motivation, individual differences, and the teaching- 
learning process to the actual classroom setting. It was hypothesized that 
if the particular changes in Expei-^mental Group I scores between the pre- and 
post-test administrations parallelled the types of changes expected as the 
result of this teacher- training course, then some measure of the scale's 
construct validity would be demonstrated. Control Group I was used to 
determine if changes in experimental Group I scores were associated with the 
teacher education course (Education 300) or with other intervening variables. 

erJc 



A crucial point concerning the purpose of the present study needg to 
be advanced to clarify the testing procedures described here* The investi- 
gator attempted to develop a scale to measure teacher affective sensitivity. 
No attempt was made to develop a training program to improve teacher affective 
sensitivity. Consequently, to obtain partial assessments of the construct 
validity of the TASS, the investigator utilized education courses that were 
assumed to have an impact on the affective sensitivity of the student parti- 
cipants* It is possible that the courses taken by Experimental Group I and 
Experimental Group II subjects did not actually influence this interpersonal 
dimension* Hence, any conclusions concerning the validity of the TASS (i.e*, 
Null Hypotheses 1 to 11) based on the scores of these subjects, must be 
considered tentative* As described in the Implications for Further Research, . 
the investigator believes that it is imperative to develop a training program 
specifically designed to effect participant levels of affective sensitivity, 
and to use subject scores changes to ascertain an accurate appraisal of the 
validity of the TASS. 

As a second measure of the scalers construct validity, pre- and post- 
administrations of the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale were given to 
graduate students in a non-education class, Anthropology 509> Cultural Ecology 
(Control Group II). Education ^62 is designed for counselors, rather than 
teachers per se, and hence cannot be considered as part of the target popu- 
lation for which this scale was designed* * However, practicum students were 
used in an attempt to test the scale's construct validity because like 
Education 3^0 (Experimental Group I), Education ^62 (Experimental Group II ) 
was assumed to have some impact on each participants level of affective 
sensitivity. (Note J one of the students enrolled in Education $62 had been 
employed as a judge during the construction phase of the multiple-choice items. 



This situation occurred because students frequently enroll for several 
semesters of practicum* This student, consequently, was not included in the 
experimental sample). 

Experimental Group II and Control Group II were used to test if there 
was a positive relationship between the content of the course taken by 
Experimental Group II and the constraints measured by the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. The following null hypotheses were tested. 

Null Hypothesis k : There is no significant difference in the pre- 
an.cl post-test scores of Experimental Group II on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 

Nu ll Hypothesis ^ : There is no significant difference in the pre- 
and post-test scores of Control Group II on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 

Null Hypothesis 6 : There is no significant difference in gain scores 
of Experimental Group II and Control Group II on the post-test of the 
Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

Conourrg^nt Validity 

The post scores of Experimental Group II were also used to attain an 

index of the scale's concurrent validity. Supervisor, instinictorf and peer 

ratings of each practicum student's affective sensitivity were correlated with . 

the post scores of Experimental Group II. The following null hypotheses were 

formulated to determine if a positive relationship existed between supervisor, 

instructor, and peer ratings and subject scores on the Teacher Affective 

Sensitivity Scale. 

Null Hypothesis I t There is no significant correlation between 
Experimental Group II scores on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
Scale and supervisor ratings of the subjects. 

Null Hypothesis 8 { There is no significant correlation between 
Experimental Group II scores on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
Scale and pooled instructor rankings of the subjects. 



Hull Hypothesis 9 : There is no sifi'Aifioant correlation between sub- 
ject scores on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale and pooled 
peer ratings of the subjects. 

The analysis of variance technique (Ebel, 1951) was used to test for 

reliability among instriictor and peer ratings. The following null hypothesis 

was also tested 

Null Hypothesis 10 ? The pooled instructor and peer rankings are not 
significantly correlated with subject scores on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 

Predictive Validity 

A comparison between the pre- test scores of Experimental Group II and 
the post-peer and instructor pooled-ratings of Experimental Group II was made 
to obtain a measure of the scale's predictive validity v The following hypo- 
thesis was stated in null form to teot this relationship. 

Null Hypothesis li t There is no significant correlation between the 
pre-test scores of Experimental Group II on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale and the post-ratings (pooled- peer— instructor rankings) 
of the subjects. 

Content Validity 

The process of selecting the items themselves, the item analyses, as 
well as the other procedural steps, should provide some notion of the scale's 
content validity. In addition, the checks of reliability and validity 
already described should furnish some evidence of the ability of this type of 
videotaped scale to enable a transfer from a theoretical to an operational 
definition of affective sensitivity. 

Statistica ] , Analysis of the Data 
Several otatistioal exfcuninations were made to evaluate the data. 
First, reliability coefficients were computed by using the split-half 
procedure (Speaxman-Brown "Prophecy Formula")* "t^® test-retest method. 
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Second, t ratios were computed to assess the significance of the differences 
between means. For pre- and post- tests of the some treatment groups, t tests 
for correlated samples were used. For those comparing Experimental and 
Control grroupB, t tests for non-correlated samples were employed. Third, 
analysis of variance was utilized to determine whether score changes of the 
Experimental and Control groups could be distinguished. Fourth, non- parametric 
(chi-square) tests were used to compare the numbers of Experimental and Control 
Group members who experienced/did not experience score gains • Fifth, the 
analysis of variance technique was utilissed to test for reliability among 
instructor and peer ratings of Experimental Group II participants. Finally, 
a number of correlation coefficients were generated and examined* 
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CtlAPTER 6 
RESULTS 

Analysis of the AudlovlBual InstiTument 
To evaluate the degree to which the final media episodes of the TASS 
satisfied the "Selection Criteria" specified during the initial phase of the 
investigation, a number of analyses were made. These selection specifications 
and the assessments that relate to them are presented in this first section of 
Chapter 6. 

Selection Criterion 1 

The videotape excerpts are representative of a diverse array of human 
emotions . 

To test Criterion 1, ten subjects viewed the video portion of the TASS 
and simultaneously identified the emotional states of the students depicted 
on the monitor. For each scene* the respondents listed a specific adverb or 
adverbial phrase that they believed most accurately described the feeling of 
the student. A complete presentation of these responses is given in Appendix K. 
To summarize these findings, the 10 viewers identified 88 different adverbial 
descriptors. These data suggest that the videotape excerpts of the TASS do 
portray diverse human affective expressions. 

Because the Plutohik model of emotions was used to collect the ori- 
ginal media episodes, a comparison was made between the 88 adverb/adverbial 
phrases and the Zk affective dimensions encompassed in Plutchik's conceptual 
framework. Table 2 outlines the Plutohik categories and delineates the 
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adverbial desoriptors (and respective frequencies) that seem most closely 
associated with theint 

Selection Criterion 2 

For each basic emotion, a series of excerpts are included which repre- 
sent increasing intensities of the emotion. 

Information displayed in Table 2 shows that the majority of excerpts 
focused on students who experienced "medium" or "low intensity" emotions. Of 
the total number of distinct adverbial descriptors identified by the 10 
respondents, 5 (5»7%) i'ell in the "high intensity" range, 39 {hk-y/o) appeared 
to be of "medium intensity," and 38 (U3.19^) fell in the "low intensity" 
xsaige. Six adverbial descriptors (6.8%) did not seem to fit any of the cate- 
gories of the Plutchik scheme. 

The investigator speculates that two conditions may, at least partially, 
account for the preponderance of "medium intensity" and "low intensity" 
emotions on the TASS. Firstly, it may be that human beings reveal "higji 
intensity" emotions (such as loathing and rage) less frequently than medium- to- 
lov intensity expressions (such as anger, gloominess and boredom). Secondly, 
although examples of "high intensity" affective states were incorporated in 
the initial videotape recordings, many of these scenes were eliminated during 
subsequent scale revisions because they seemed artificial or contribed. As a 
result, althou^ the scenes on the final scale are diverse, they are not 
equally representative of the intensity levels described by Plutchik. 

Selection Criterion 3 

A variety of student grade levels ranging from K-12 are depicted on 
videotape. 

The data in the left hand columns of Table 3» Grade Level, Sex, and 
Raeial Identity of Students Depicted on the TASS Videotape," indicate that 
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THE CLASSIFICATION AOT FREQUENCIES OF ADl/EEBIAL DESCRIPTORS OF STUDENT 
FEELINOr INTO TllE CATEGORIES OF PLUTOHIK'S MODEL OP EMOTIONS 



High Intensity- 


Medium Intensity 


Low Intensity 


Rage 


Anfjer 


Annoyance 


furious (1) 


angry (1) mad (5) 
burnt (1) rebellious (I) 
defensive (I3) truculent (1) 
defiant (I) why don't you 

shut up (1) 


annoyed (1) 
disappointed (?) 
frustrated (I?) 
picked on (1) 
pressured (1) 
stretched (I; 


Ecstacy 


Joy 


Pleasure 


thrilled (I) 


excited (1) 
happy (2) 
joyful (1) 


comfortable (1) 
clever (I) 
fuimy (1) 
not upset (1) 
pleased (3) 
relieved (1) 


Admission 


Acceptance 


Incorporation 


love (1) 


accepted (3) self-confident (1) 
self-assured (I) 




Astonishment 


Amazement 


Surprise 




incredulous (1) 
uncomprehending (1) 


confused (6) 
diooriented (I) 
unoertain (1) 
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TABLE 2 - "- Continued 



High Intensity 


Medium Intensity 


Low Intensity 


Terror 


Fear 


Timidity 




fearful (3) 
frightened (1) 
nervous (2) 
scared (2) 


apprehensive (2) 
looking for 

support (1) 
self-oonsoious (1) 
shy (8) 
timid (2) 
unsure (2) 


Grief 


Dejection 


Gloominess 




alone (2) left-out (2) 
dejected (2) lonely (8) 
desirous of per- pained (l) 
sonal atten- rejected (2) 
tion (1) resigned (l) 
helpless (2) unable to 
hurt (2) integrate (1) 
ignored (1) 


anti-climaxed (1) 
concerned 
depressed (l) 
discomforted (1) 
embarrassed (2o) 
incompetent (2) 
shitty (2) 
uncomfortable (1) 
unhappy (1) 


Loathing 


Disgust 


Boredom 


vengeful (1) 


disgusted h) treated 
resentful (k) unfairly (1) 


bored (6; 
indifference (1) 
oblivious (1) 
uninterested (1) 


Anticipation 


Expc?ctancy 


Attentiveness 


eager (2) 


curious (1) expectation (1) 
desirous of impatient (1) 
sharing (1) 


contemplative (1) 
disintexested (1) 
focused on 
self (1) 
interested (7) 


Non-olassifiable descriptors t confident hh extroverted (1)| 
proud (10)} smug (1)} superior swell-headed (l). Notet The numbers in 



parentheses Within the table represent frequencies of respondent selections* 
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TABLE 3 



GRADH LEVEL, SEX, AND RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE STUDENTS 
DEPICTED Oil Tffii! TASS VIDEOTAPE 





Student Grade Level 


Sex 


Racial Identity 






















Scene # 






















K-3 




7-9 


10-12 


Male 


Female 


Black 


Chicane 


White 


1 






Y 
A 




v 

A 








A 


2 




X 






X 








X 


3 


V 
A 








V 
A 








Y 


k 




X 






X 






X 








X 






X 








X 


6 






Y 




X 








X 


7 




X 






X 








X 


8 








X 


X 








X 


9 








X 


X 








X 


10 




X 








X 


X 






11 






X 




X 








X 


12 


X 








X 




X 






13 


X 










X 


X 






lli 








X 


X 




X 






15 








X 


X 




X 






16 






X 




X 




X 






17 


X 










X 


X 






18 








X 


X 








X 


19 








X 




X 


X 






20 




X 






X 








X 


21 






X 




X 








X 


22 




X 






X 








X 


Totals 


h 


7 




6 


18 


k 


8 


1 


13 
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students of assorted age/grade levels are included on the instijument. Pour 
(U) Kindergarten- 3rd grade; seven ]+th-6th grade? five 7th-9th grade, and six 
10th- 12th grade pupils are presented on the tape. 

Selection Criterion U 

Both male and female students are represented on the videotape 
excerpts. The center columns of Table 3 show that focus scenes of 18 male and 
k female students are used on the TASS. 

Selection Criterion ^ 

Students from different racial and ethnic tackgi'ounds are depicted on 
the videotape. 

The three ri^t hand columns of Table 3 indicate that eigjit Blacks, 
one Chicano, and 1 3 White students are pictured on the pause segments of the 
TASS. Respondents focused on these particular ^*upils when responding to the 
scale items. 

Analysis of the Multiple-Choice Instrument 

Assessments of the Open-Ended Phrases 

After the 2I^ judges (12 in Judge Group I and 12 in Judge Group II ) 
had created statements descriptive of student affective expressions, percentage 
measures of agreement were calculated for each phrase. Simulation episodes 
that did not contain one statement category with a .^0 or hi^er percentage 
agreement score were eliminated from the videotape. This measure of jox'sis- 
tenoy of response provided the scale's first check of reliability. Presenta- 
tions of the collated judge response categories, percentage agreement indices, 
and notations of the "correct" multiple-choice answers generated throu^ this 
procedure are displayed in Appendix E. Appendix E also identifies the 



videotape excerpts that were eliminated from the first preliminary form of 
the TASS. 

The mean judge reported degree-of-diffioulty in creating each locution 
of student feeling was analyzed. The intent of these data collection and 
examination was to insure that the scale would contain a continuum of items 
from easy to hard. However, as shovm in Appendix P, judge reports of rating 
ease/difficulty were widely dispersed for each item; no patterns could "be 
derived. Although mean averages were computed, this information was not • 
useful in compiling the multiple-choice portion of the scale. This finding 
may suggest possible avenues for future empirical inquiry concerning the TASS. 
Firstly, if individuals are more adept or successful at identifying particular 
types of affectivity, it may be pertinent to correlate a subject's reported 
"degree of difficulty" in answering particular items and the subject's overall 
measure of affective sensitivity. Secondly, it may be useful to correlate a 
subject's "degree of difficulty" in responding to specific items with various 
personality traits. 

\' ■ 

Assessments of Item Discrimination 

To mathematically identify "hig^^ly discriminating" scale items, 
subsets of "experts" and "non-experts" were chosen from Judge Group I and 
Judge Group II, Chi- square values and correlation coefficients were computed 
to test the hypothesis of no difference between the responses given by the 
"experts" and "non-experts" for each multiple-choice item. Six questions on 
the scale were identified as "highly discriminating" in that resultant 
correlations were negative or low. These were items which the "experts" 
answered correctly but the "non-experts" answered incorrectly. 

Table k presents the chi-square ratios and correlation coefficients 
of the "highly discriminating" items; a complete display of the computations 
foiP the entire scale is provided in Appendix H. /j n-f-j 



1 

TABLE k 

CHI-SQUARE AND CORBELATION COEPFICIENTS OF THE 
SIX HIGHLY DISCRIMINATING PIULTIPLE-CHOICE ITEMS 



MultiT)le-Choioe 
Question No. 




r 


3 


5.599 


-0.081 


10 


7.999 


-0.317 


19 


7.999 


-0.376 


62 


11 .999 


'O.h^k 


65 


5.599 


-0.098 


81 


5.599 


-O.17I4 



The sulDsets of "experts" and "non-experts" whose answers were used to 
assess item discrimination were selected by three colleague-supervisors. The 
colleague-supervisors rank-ordered the judges in terms of their levels of 
affective sensitivity. Colleague-supervisor rankings for Judge Group I and 
Judge Group II participants are reported in Tahle 5' 

A scrutiny of the data included in Table 5 shows the presence of 
three blank spaces (two on Chart 1 and one on Chart 2). These voids resulted 
because each colleague- supervisor (A, B, and C) had participated as a member 
of one of the judge groups prior to ranking the individuals within these 
assemblages. To prevent bias, therefore, the colleague-supervisors were 
instructed to omit their own names when compiling their ranking lists. As 
described in Chapter 5f two alternative procedures were utilized to compensate 
for the "missing" evaluative data. One of these methods entailed assigning 
each rater-judge a hypothetical mean-rank. This conjectured position was 
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TABLE 5 



RANK ORDERING OF JUDGE GROUP I Al^D JUDGE GROUP II 
MEMBERS BY COLLEAGUE-SUPERVISORS 





Ranking Orders 






Judge # 


Colleague- 


Colleague- 


Colleague- 






Supervisor 


Supervisor 


Supervisor 




Composite 




A 


B 


C 


Raxiking 


Ranking 




(Judge #10) 




(Judge #8) 


Averages 


Order 


Judge Group I 


1 


8 


9 


8 


8.3 


9 


2 


10 


10 


10 


10.0 


11 


3 


9 


7 


9 


8.3 


9 




h 


8 




5.7 


6 




7 


11 


7 


8.3 


9 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6.0 


7 


7 


2 


1 




2.0 


2.5 


8 


1 


2 




1.5 


1 


9 






i^ 


I^.3 


5 


10 


( ) 


3 


1 


2.0 


2.5 


11 


3 




2 


3.3 


k 


12 


11 


12 


11 


11.3 


12 


Judge Group II 


15 


12 




8 


8,0 


9 


16 


9 




12 


8-7 


11 


17 


2 


'1 


10 




3. 


18 


10 


10 


11 


10 3 


12 


19 


k 


9 




6,0 


5 


20 


1 


3 


1 


1.7 


1 


21 




11 


• U 


6.7 


7 


22 


3 


( ) 


2 


2.5 


2 


23 


7 


8 


6 


7.0 


8 


2h 


8 


2 


9 


6.3 


6 


25 


11 


7 


7 


8.3 


10 


26 


6 


6 


3 


5.0 





J 'J X 
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derived by averaging the ranks that the other two oolleague-supervisors had 
given the rater. Table 6 contains (in parentheses) the mean- rank figures 
computed for the three colleague-supervisors. 

Another methodology was employed to compensate for the missing rater- 
judge rankings. This second approach consisted of assigning each colleague- 
supervisor a hypothetical "first-place" self-ranking. The procedure relied 
on the assumption that if the colleague- supervisors had actually rated them- 
selves they each would have chosen the top rank of "1". Table 7 depicts the 
data generated by this alternative method. 

In addition to rank-orderings of Judge Group I and II members, 
Tables 5, 6.^ and 7 contain ranlcing-averages and composite- ranking orders. To 
assess differences/similarities in these computationally derived data, the 
three composite- ranking- orders for both judge groups were contrasted. Table 8 
presents these comparisons. The figures rather dramatically demonstrate the 
amount of congruence between the various coraposite-remk orderings. The 
investigator interprets this parallel condition as an indication that the 
colleague-supervisors were not significantly biased by their previous judging 
activities when they rank-ordered the remaining members of the judge groups. 
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TABLE 6 



RAM-ORDERING OP JTTDGE GROUP I AMD JUDGE GROUP II WffiERS 
INCLUDING MEAN-RANKS FOR TM COLLEAGUE- SUPERVISORS 





Ranking Orders 






Judge # 


Colleague- 


Colleague- 


Colleague- 






Supervisor 


Supervisor 


Supervisor 




Composite 




A 


B 


C 


Ranking 


Hanking 




(Judge #10) 




(Judge #8) 


Avcrag'es 


Order 


Judge Group I 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9.0 


9 


2 


11 


10 


11 


10.7 


11 


3 


10 


7 


10 


9.0 


9 


h 


5 


8 


6 


6.3 


6 




8 


11 


8 


9.0 


9 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6.7 


7 


7 


3 


1 




2.7 


3 


8 


1 


2 


( 1.5) 


1.5 


1 


9 


6 




5 


5.0 


5 


10 


( 2) 


3 


1 


2.0 


2 


11 




5 


3 


U.o 


k 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12.0 


12 


Judge Group II 


15 


12 


5 


8 


8.3 


9 


16 


9 


6 


12 


9.0 


11 


17 


2 


1 


10 


U.3 


3 


18 


10 


11 


11 


10.7 


12 


19 




10 


5 


6.3 


5 


20 


1 


k 


• 1 


. 2.0 


1 


21 


5 


12 


k 


7.0 


7 


22 


3 


( 2.5) 


2 


2.5 


2 


23 


7 


9 


6 


7.3 


8 


2k 


8 


2 


9 


6.3 


6 


25 


11 


8 


7 


8.7 


10 


26 


6 


7 


3 


5.3 
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TABLE 7 



RAWK ORDERING OP JTIDGE GROUP I AND JUDGE GROUP II lyMERS INCLUDING 
FIRST-PLACE RANKINGS FOR TIIE COLIilAGUE-SUPERVISORS 





Ranking Orders 








Colleague- 


Colleague- 


Colleague- 






Judge # 


Supervisor 


Supervisor 


Supervisor ■ 




Composite 




A 


& 


C 


Ranking 


Ranking 




(Judge #10) 




(Judge #8) 


Averages 


Order 


Judge Group I 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9.0 


9 


2 


11 


10 


11 


10.7 


11 


3 


10 


7 


10 


9.0 


9 


h 




8 


6 


6.3 


6 




8 


11 


8 


9.0 


9 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6.7 


7 


7 


3 


1 


k 


2.7 


3 


8 


2 


2 


( 1) 


1.7 


1 


9 




h 




5.0 


5 


10 


( 1) 


3 


2 


2.0 


2 


11 


k 




3 


It.o 


U 


12 




1 " 


12 


12.0 


12 


Judge Group II 


15 


12 




8 


8.333 


9 


16 


9 


6 


12 


9.000 


11 


17 


2 


2 


10 


U.667 


3 


18 


10 


11 


11 


10.667 


12 


19 


h 


10 




6.333 


5 


20 


1 


h 


• 1 


2.000 


1.5 


21 




12 




7.000 


7 


22 


3 


( 1) 


2 


2.000 


1.5 


23 


7 


9 


6 


7.333 


8 


2U 


8 


3 


9 


6.667 


6 


2$ 


11 


3 


7 


8.667 


10 


26 


6 


7 


3 


5.333 


if 
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TABLE 8 



COMPARISOtiS OF COMPOSITE-RAHKING-ORDERS 



Judge Group I 


Judge Group II 








Inclusion 








Inclusion 




Omission 


Inclusion 


of Rater- 




Omission 


Inclusion 


of Rater- 




of Rateoc- 


of Rater- 


Judge 




of Rater- 


of Rater- 


Judge 




Judge 


Judge 


"First- 




Judge 


Judge ■ 


"First- 


Judge 


Self- 


Mean 


Place" 


Judge 


Self- 


Mean 


Place" 


No. 


Hankings 


Rankings 


Rankings 


No. 


Rankings 


Rankings 


Rankings 


1 


9 


9 


9 


15 


9 


9 


9 


2 


11 


11 


11 


16 


11 


11 


11 


3 


9 


9 


9 


17 


3 


3 


3 


h 


6 


6 


6 


18 


12 


12 


12 


S 


9 


9 


9 


19 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


7 


20 


1 


1 


1.5 


7 


2.5 


3 


3 


21 


7 


7 


7 


8 


1 


1 


1 


22 


2 


2 


1.5 


9 








23 


8 


8 


8 


10 


2.5 


2 


2 


2k 


6 


6 


6 


11 


h 




l[ 


25 


10 


10 


10 


12 . 


12 


12 


12 


26 


k 


h 


h 



■ ' ' ' ■ ' * ' ' ' ' — ■* 

I 2 3 4 6 6 7 e 9 10 II 12 15 16 17 le 19 2021 22 2324 2626 

Judge Number 

— Omitted Self-Ronking 

— — Ra^ir 'Judge Mean-RonKIng 

Rater- Judge "Firet-Place" RonHing 




The Kendall ooeffioient of oonoordanoe— W was used to test the 
degree of assooiation between the ratings made by the oolleague- supervisors 
(rater- judges). Siegel noted that the ooeffioient of oonoordanoe tends to be 
particularly useful in measuring inter-rater reliability when more than two 
raters are employed (Siegel, 1956f p. 229). Because the number of participants 
in the two judge g3?oups exceeded the allowed in the statistic, the W ratios 
were converted to ohi-square computations. Table 9 presents the assessments 
of inter- rater reliability calculated for colleague-supervisors A, B, and C. 

TABLE 9 



DEGREE OP ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE COLLEAGUE-SUPERVISOR RANKINGS OP JUDGES 



Variable 


w 


DP 


1' 


Level of 
Significance 


Colleague-Supeirvisor Rankings 
of Judge Group I Participants 


.93162 


11 


30.7U 


p< .01 


Colleague-Supervisor Rankings 
of Judge Group II Participants 


.51510 


11 


17.00 


I>< .20 
(not sig- 
nificant) 



To evaluate further the expertise of the "expert" judges- comparisons 
we2?e made between the judge ranking-order positions and the scores of the 
judges on the multiple-choice (alternative half) form of the TASS. Figure 7 
graphically contrasts these sets of data. • 

As a final assessment of the expertise of the "experts," comparisons 
were made between the sooras of writer- judges (i.e., participants on the open- 
ended response scale half) and respondent- judges (i.e., participants on the 
multiple-choice scale half). Pigure 8 displays these comparisons. 




Pig. 7.— Comparison of Writer- Judge Scores and Judge 
Rank-Order Positions. 
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AsaessroentB of Soale Reliability 

The Kuder-Riohardson Formula 20 with the "stepped up" Spearraan-Brovm 
Prophecy was utilized to evaluate the internal oonsistenoy of the TASS. The 
split-half statistical method, applied to the answers of 16I^ respondents, 
yielded the reliability coefficient of ,k$6 shown in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 

ESTIMATION OP SCALE RELIABILITY— THE INTERNAL-CONSISTENCY METHOD 



Number of 


Number of Multiple- 
Choice Items 


X 


Kuder-Richardson 20 with 


Subjects 


Odd 


Even 


Odd 


Even 


Spearman-Brown Prophecy 


16U 


22 


22 


12.80 


12.30 





The test-retest method was computed as an additional assessment of 
scale reliability. The Coefficient of Stability and related data are presented 
in Table 1 1 . 



TABLE 11 

ESTIMATION OF SCALE RELIABILITY— THE TEST-RETEST METHOD 



Number of 


Number of Multiple-Choice 








Subjects 


Items 


1 




Pre 


Post 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


30 


30 


27.20 


27.63 


I^.37 


h»ko 


.673 
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Based on the results of these tv;o assessments, the TASS appears to be 
sufficiently reliable for t?esearoh purposes. However, it cannot be concluded 
that the instnament has adequate reliability for individual subject evaluations. 

Assessments of Scale Validity 

In this section, the eleven null hjrpo theses formulated to assess scale 
construct (joncurrent, smd predictive validity are presented. Each null hypo- 
thesis is followed by a delineation of the results of the particular mathe- 
matical tests assooiatfid with the experimental conditions. The .05 and .01 
levels of confidence are employed to evaluate statistical significance. 

Before presenting the null hypotheses, it may be helpful to reiterate 
the major intent of the study. The central task entailed the development of 
a scale to measure teacher affective sensitivity. The purpose was not to 
train teachers to become more affectively sensitive. The null hypotheses and 
subsequent tests described below, thus, were used to gather preliminary 
assessments of the construct, concurrent, and predictive validity of the 
TASS— information that can be used for further scale refinement. 

Null Hypothesis 1 : There is no si.<3nifioant difference between the pre- 
and post-test scores of Experimental Group I subjects on the Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

The i-test analysis for correlated samples was used to determine 
whether Experimental Group I subjects scored differently on the pre- and post- 
administrations of the TASS. Table 12 shows that no significant difference 
was evidenced. Indeed the pr»5- and post-performances of the group members 
were markedly similar. Based on these results, Null Hypothesis 1 was not 
rejected. 
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TABLE 12 

T-VALT)E BETWKBN PRE- AND POST>"TASS MEAN-SCORES OP 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I PARTICIPANTS 





Pre-test 


Post-test 


l-Ratio 


Subject Group 


^1 




S.D.^ 




h 


S4D..2 


Experimental Group I 


89 


26.1+6 


U.65 


89 


27.11 


5.U8 


1.2729 n.s. 



The affective sensitivity of Experimental Group I participants did not 
appear to increase during* the semester. To explain this finding, two general 
postulates can be advanced. It may be that the experiences in Education 300 
were not effective in terms of increasing participant levels of affective 
sensitivity (a plausible possibility, particularly since the development of 
such sensitivity was not a specific aim of the course). Alternatively, it 
may be that the subjects did experience an increase in their levels of affective 
setts.l.tivity during the experimental period, but the TASS was not able to 
measure these changes. 

If this second explanation is accurate, then the validity of the TASS 
must be seriously questioned. Because of this possibility, additional 
information was gathered by the investigator to clarify the point. At the 
end of the experimental period (one semester of enrollment in Education 300) 
the sdubjects in Experimental Group I were requested to report their personal 
perceptions of whether they had experienced an "increase"— "decrease"— "no 
change" in their own levels of affective sensitivity during the semester* 
These self -assessments are recorded in Table I3. The fatrb that over 5$ percent 
of the respondents did not believe that they had increased in their ability 
to identify student feelings, would seem to support the first explanation of 
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the results (i«e., the experimental setting did not positively effect subject 
levels of affective sensitivity). Thus, although the scores of Experimental 
Group I partio i.pants did not change significantly, this finding should not be 
interpreted to mean that the TASS is therefore invalid. 



TABLE 13 

EXPERIMTAL GROUP I SELF-REPORTED CHANGES IN 
AFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY 



Nuuiuer 
of 
Sub- 
jects 


Number Indicating 
Increase In 
Affective Sensitivity 
(+) 


Number Indicating 
No Change In 
Affective Sensitivity 
(0) 


Number Indicating 
Decrease In 
Affective Sensitivity 

(-) 


112 


1+9 


62 


1 




ih3>l%) 




(.9°/o) 



Null Hypothesis 2 : There is no significant difference between the pre- 
and post-test scores of Contrv.1 Group I subjects on the Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale* 

The data displayed in Table 1[^ disclose that, as in thy case of 

Experimental Group I, no significant difference was found between the pre- and 

post-test scores of the first control group (students enrolled in Biological 

Science 10i|)# The null hypothesis that no differences would be found was not 

rejeotedt It appears notable, however, that even thou^ the control group 

was not exposed to affective sensitivity training, the direction of the score 

gains was positive— althou^ only slightly so (X^— 26#20} X^-- -27*09)# 



TABLE 1U 
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T-VALUE BETWEEN PRE- AM) POST-TASS MEAN-SCORES 
FOR CONTROL GROUP I I®'ffiERS 





Pre- test 


Post- test 




Subject Group 


h 


h 


S.D.^ 




h 


S.D.2 


T-Ratio 


Control Group I 


165 


26.20 


1+.69 


165 


27.09 


i^.32 


2.325 n.s 



Null Hypothesis 3 t There is no significant difference in gain scores 
of Exper:iuental Group I and Control Group I on the post-test of the 
Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

• Analysis of varian. a of the TASS mean-scores of Experimental Group I 

and Control Group I revealed that score changes from pre-to-post administrations 

for the two samples did not differ significantly. Experimental Group I 

participants did not have higjier gains than Control Group I subjects. The 

data exhibited in Table 15» therefore, do not refute the null hypothesis of 

no difference in the gain scores. 



TABLE 15 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE BETWEEN TASS SCORE GAINS OP 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I AND CONTROL GROUP I SUBJECTS 



Variance 


Si 


Sum Squares 


Mean Square 


Jg-Ratio 


Between Groups 


1 


0,0938 


.938 




Within Groups 


238 


521^8.1563 


22.0511 


.001^3 n.s. 


Total 


239 


52lt8.2500 
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A Jb-test for non-oorreXated data was also <5oraputed. Table 16 shows 
that the mean score gains for Experimental Group I and Control Group I parti- 
cipants were not significantly different. Null Hypothesis 3» therefore, was 
not rejectyd. 



TABLE 16 

T-VALUE FOR SCORE GAINS OP EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I AND 
CONTROL GROUP I PARTICIPM^TS 



Subject Group 


I 


Mean Gain 




T-Ratio 


Experimental Group I 


89 


.900 


I4.63 


.060 n.s. 


Control Group I 


105 


.860 







In addition to the similarity between the mean gain performances of 
the two groups shown in Table 16, a frequency comparison of subjects evidenced 
more parallelism. About an equal proportion of Experimental and Control 
members experienced an increase in affective sensitivity. As displayed in 
Table 17, 06 percent of the former group scored higgler on the post- test admin- 
istration compared with 09 percent of the Control section. 

Further evidence that the differences between Experimental I and 
Control I score changes were not significant was demonstrated by the statis- 
tically insignificant chi-square ratio that appears in Table 18. 
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TABLE 17 



FREQUENCY COMPARISON OP EXPERBIENTAL GROUP I ANT3 
CONTROL GROUP I SCOlEi CHANGES 





Experimental Group I 


Control Group I 






Proportion 




Proportion 

4- 


Score 


Frequen- 






Prequen- 






Changes 


cies 


Absolute 


Cumulative 


cies 


Absolute ^ 


Cumujliative 


13 








1 






12 








1 


.00.1 


.00^ 


11 








' 2 


.0;I3 


.019 


A r\ 

10 


1 


.011 


.011 


3 


..#19 


.031 


9 


1 


.011 


.022 


1 


.,006 


.oli5 


8 


3 


.03k 


.056 


1 


.006 


.0^2 


7 




.056 


.112 


6 


.039 


.090 


6 


It 


.0li5 


.1^7 1 










7 


.079 


.2"^6 ' 


1 12 1 


S .077 


.20& 


1 


8 


.090 


• 


13 




.28^ 


3 


7 


.079 


♦kO'? 


111 


.090 


• y f M- 


2 


9 


.101 


.*^Oli 


2^ 


.1L8 




1 


< 


.0^6 


.^61 


10 


.065 


.587 


0 


7 


.079 




17 


.110 


.6Q7 
•^7 f 


-1 


7 
1 


.079- 


.718 


8 


.052 


.7U8 


-2 


9 


.101 


.819 


8 


.052 




-3 


1 

1 


.011 


.830 


J 


.019 


.819 


-it 




.0l|5 


.875 


8 


,052 


.871 


-5 


2 


.022 


.898 


8 


.052 


.922 


-6 


2 


.022 


.920 


3 


.019 


.91+2 


-7 


2 


.022 


.91+2 


1 


.006 


.91^8 


-8 


1 


.011 


.953 


2 


.013 


.961 


-9 


2 


.022 


.976 


3 


.019 


.981 


-10 


1 


.011 


.988 








-11 


1 


.011 


1.000 


2 


.013 


.99U 


-12 










-13 














-11^ 














-15 














-16 














-17 








1 


.006 


1.000 




n::^89 






n«l55 
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TABLE 18 

CHI-SQUAEE RATIO COMPARIHG jnmBERS OF EXPERiMNTAL GROITP I AND 
CONTROL CtKOTIP I PARTICIPANTS WHO EXPERIENCED SCORE GAINS 





Experimental Group I 


Control Group I 




Variable 


N=:89 






Subjects who 
scored higher 


50 (56°/o) 


91 (59°/o) 


1.03 n.s. 


Subjects who 
scored lower 


32 (36/0) 


U7 (30?^o) 




Subjects without 
score changes 


7 (8°/o) 


17 (l1°/o) 





An important point concerning the testing of Null Hypothesis \\ and 
all of the succeeding null hypotheses (numbers 5-11) needs to be eaqjressed, 
prior to the presentation of the remaining findings. The numbers of partici- 
pants in Experimental Group II (pre-test n^=10, post-test n2-9) and Control 
Group II (pre-test n^=10, post- teat n2=10) were small. Because existent 
graduate classes (Practicum and Cultural Anthropology) were utilized to 
conduct these scale examinations, it was not possible to specify the number of 
subjects included in each group. Thus, only trends, rather than conclusions, 
can be drawn from the collected data. The information is displayed, never- 
theless; to demonstrate the procedures thd,t were utilized, and to suggest 
possible approaches for future scale validity assessments. 

Null Hypothesis \x x There is no significant difference in the pre- and 
post-scores of Experimental Group II subjects on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 
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The jb-value in Table 19 between the pre- and post-mean scores of 
Experimental Group II shows that the practicum students did not experience 
significant changes in scores. Although an increase in the mean occurred, 
the change was too small to reject Null Hypothesis k» A difference in the 
number of subjects from pre- to post-administrations (n^~10, ^12=9) resulted 
because one of the experimental subjects (h) did not participate in the second 
testing period. To calculate the _t-test, an adjusted pre-test mean {^^q) was 
computed by eliminating the pre-test score of subject H. 



TABLE 19 * 

T-VALUE BETWEEN PRE- AND POST- TASS MEAN SCORES OP 
EXPERBlENTAL GROUP II SUBJECTS 



Subject 
Group 


Pre-test 


Pre-test 
(Adjusted) 


Post- test 


T-Ratio 


^1 


^1 


S^. 




—la 


^fa 






SJ^ 


Experi- 
mental 
Group II 


10 


2$.h 


3.88 


9 


2^.67 


U.oo 


9 


26.22 


3.29 


-.5653 n.s. 



An explanation concerning the negative statistic recorded in Table 19 
(and in some of the tablet? that follow) may be pertinent. Because Experi- 
mental Group II and Control Group II contained small samples (n=10), even 
slight fluctuations in scores may have caused these negative j^-ratios. The 
negative results, in other words, are probably more a reflection of sample 
sisse than the actual relationship between the variables. 

Experimental Group II members were also requested to report personal 
perceptions of whether they had experienced an "increase," a "decrease," or 
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"no ohange" in their own affective sensitivity during the semester. These 
self -assessments are presented in Table 20. Over half of the participants in 
Experimental Group II postulated that they had n^t experienced an increase in 
their levels of affective sensitivity during the Practioum. Thus, although 
the investigator had assumed that the subjects taking this counselor-education 
course would be exposed to activities that would facilitate their growth in 
affective sensitivity, a majority of the students themselves believed that 
they had not grown in this dimension. The small mean changes between pre- 
and post-scores of Experimental Group II members (see Table 19) appears to be 
consistent with the self-assessment data provided by the subjects. 
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TABLE 20 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II SELF-REPORTED CHANGES 
IN AFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY 



Number 
of 
Sub- 
jects 


Number Indicating 
Increase In 
Affective Sensitivity 

(+) 


Number Indicating 
No Change In 
Affective Sensitivity 

(0) 


Number Indicating 
Decrease In 
Affective ^Sensitivity 


9 


3 




1 




(33P/0) 




(IIW 



Null Hypotheais ^ ; There is no significant difference in the pre- and 
post-test scores of Control Group II subjects on the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale. 

Analysis of data in Table 21 shows that the mesAi-scores of Control 
Group II were not significantly different between pre- and post- scale adicin- 
istrations. Null hypothesis 5 was therefore not rejected. 



o 
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TABLE 21 
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T-VALUE BETWEEN PRE- MD POST- TASS MEAN-SCORES 
OF CONTROL GROUP II SUBJECTS 





Pre- test 


Post- test 


2,-Ratio 


Subject Group 


N 




SJ)^ 


N 


h 




Control Group II 


10 


26.10 


k>kh 


10 


27.90 




-1 .193 n.s. 



Null Hypothesis 6 t There io no significant difference in gain scores 
of Experimental Group II and Control Group II on the post-test of the 
Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale. 

As indicated in Table 22, analysis of variance of the TASS mean-scores 

of E3cperimental Group II and Control Group II revealed that score changes from 

pre-to-post administrations for the two samples did not differ significantly. 

The pre- and post-test mean-scores were similar. Both groups demonstrated 

sli^tly hi^er scores on the second testing. But Experimental Group II 

participants did not have higjier gains than Control Group IT subjects. The 

null hypothesis of no significant difference in the gain scores of the two 

samples was, therefore, not rejected. 



TABLE 22 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN TASS GAIN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP II AND CONTROL GROUP II SUBJECTS 



Variance 




Sum Squares 


Mean Square 


£-Ratio 


Between Groups 


1 


7.3j)^7 


7.3357 




Within Groups 


17 


1i^9.8222 


8.8I3I 


.8321^ n.s. 


Total 


18 


157.1^80 
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A frequency comparison of ISxperimental Group II and Control Group II 
subdeots further delineated the similarity between the gain scores of these 
two samples. Sligjitly wore Control members experienced an increase in affective 
sensitivity than Experiiuental respondents* As illustrated in Table 23 » 
$6 percent of the Experimental Group, compared with 60 percent of the Control 
Group scored higher on the past-test administration. This difference represents 
a reversal from what the investigator had assumed would occur (i.e., experi- 
mental sub;)ect gain scores would exceed those of the control group). However, 
the finding is not significant due? to the small sample sizes, and the fact 
that a specific treatment to increase affective sensitivity was not presented 
to the experimental participants. 



TABLE 23 



FREQUENCY COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II AM) 
CONTROL GROUP I SCORE CHANGES 



Changes 


Experimental Group II 


Control Group II 


Pre^uen- 
oles 

s 


Proportion 


Frequen- 
cies 


Proportion 


Absolute 


Cumulative 


Absolute 


Cumulative 


6 








1 


.100 


.100 










2 


.200 


.300 


h 


2 


.222 










3 
2 


2 


.222 




3 


.300 


.600 


1 


1 


.111 










0 


? 


.222 


.778 


1 


.100 


.700 


-1 








2 


.200 


.900 


-2 


1 


.111 


.889 


1 


.100 


1.000 


-3 














-h 




























-6 


1 


.111 


1.000 









The number of Experimental Group II and Control Group II participants 
who experienced soore changes was further evaluated through a t-test compari- 
son of mean gains. The resultant t~ratio of .912 displayed in Table 2i+ 
indicates the similarity between the subject mean gains. Based on this finding, 
Null Hypothesis 6 cannot be rejected. 



TABLE 2l| 

T-VALUE FOR SCORE GAINS OP EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II AND 
CONTROL GROUP II PARTICIPANTS 



Subject Group 


I 


Mean Gain 


S.D. 


^-Ratio 


Experimental Group II 


9 


.556 


3.127 


.912 n.s. 


Control Group II 


10 


1.800 


2.821 





Null Hypothesis 7 ; There is no significant correlation between Exper- 
imental Group II post- scores on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
Scale and supervisor ratings of the subjects. 

As mentioned in Chapter 5» the supervisor of each practioum student 

was requested, late in the semester, to assess the supervisee's affective 

sensitivity. This information was intended to provide the first assessment of 

the concurrent validity of the TASS. However, due to a lack of variance in 

the collected supervisor ratings, (as shown in Table 25, 9 of 10 ratings fell 

in the "moderate" category) no attempt was made to statistically evaluate the 

relationship between these ratings and subject post-scores on the TASS. 



TABLE 25 

SUPERVISOR RATINGS OF SUPERVISEES (EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II SUBJECTS) 



Supervisor Ratings 



Supervisee 














Very Hiaii 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Verv Low 




A.S. 


A.S. 


A.S. 


A.S. 


A.S. 


A 






X 






B 




X 








c 






X 






B 






X 






E 






X 






P 






X 






G 






X 






H 






X 






I 






X 






J 






X 







Null Hypothesis 8 : There is no significant correlation between subject 
post-scores on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale and pooled- 
instructor rankings of the subjects. 

To obtain a second measurement of concurrent validity, the three 
instructors of Education $62, Practioiuii in School Counseling, were req.uested 
to rank the 10 Experimental Group II participants in terms of their perceived 
levels of affective sensitivity. Table 26 presents the correlation coeffi- 
cient computed between the post-scores of the group members and the pooled- 
instruotor rankings. Because Subject H of Experimental Group II did not 
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participate in the post- test administration, the correlation coefficient 
included a sample size of 9» rather than 10, subjects. 



TABLE 26 



CORRELATION OOEFPICIENT BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II POST- TASS SCORES 
AMI) POOLED INSTRUCTOR IIAITKINGS OF SUBJECT AFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY 















Pooled 




























Subject 


Sub- 


Post- 


Score 






tor 








vci. yJy^y 




M wV X wiSI 


C)ve\GV 


-1 


S.D. ^ 




-2 




r ■ 


Experi- 




















mental 




















Group XL 


A 


25 


6 






8 








n=9 


B 


22 


8.5 






9 










0 


27 


1+.5 






h 










D 


22 


8.5 






6 










E 


29 


2.5 






7 




2.58 






P 


32 


1 


26.22 


3.21+2 


1 


5.00 


.380 n.s. 




G 




1+.5 
















H 




( ) 






(^ 










I 


29 


2.5 






5 










J 


23 


7 






2 









Althougji the correlation between subject scores and instructor 
rankings was not statistically significant (see Table 26) a visual presentation 
was constmcted to graphically compare these two assessments of Experimental 
Group II members. The display of data in Figure 9 shows that some agreement 
exists between the subject ranking positions and subject TASS scores. 
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Pig. 9. — Comparison of Experimental 
Group 11 Post-Scores and Pooled Instructor 
Rsinkings* 
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The analysis of variance technique was employed to assess the inter- 
rater reliability of the three instructor ranking orders. The raw data are 
presented in Appendix J the results of the analysis of variance computations 
are displayed in Table 27. Because the mean values for all of the instructor 
raii^d.ngs were identical ($.50)i there was no interaction between the rankings 
that could be assessed. Consequently, the resultant P-ratio was 0.0. 



TABI.E 27 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE— INSTRUCTOR RANKING ORDERS 



Variance 


m 


Sum Squares 


Mean Square 


P-Ratio 


Between Groups 


2 


0.0 


0.0 




Within Groups 


27 




9.1667 


0.0 n.s. 


Total 


29 









Null Hypothesis 9 : There is no significant correlation between subject 
scores on the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale and pooled peer- 
rankings of the subjects. 

At the end of the semester of practicum experience > Experimental 

Group II subjects were asked to rank order each other in terms of levels of 

affective sensitivity. Table 28 contains the correlation coefficient computed 

between the post-soores of the subjects and the pooled peer- ranking-orders. 

Null Hypothesis 9 was not rejected in that the correlation coefficient was 

not statistically significant. 




TABLE 28 



CORBEUTION COEPPlCIEm' BETWEEK EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II POST- TASS SCORES 
m POOLED PEER RAl^KINGS OP SUBJECT APPECTIVE SENSITIVITY 















Poni 




























DUU J<;7U u 




A (Jo u" 
























-1 


g.D, ^ 










iUwVt^C? J. J-** 




















mental 






















A 
i\ 










2 










B 


22 


8.5 






9 










C 


27 


I^.5 






7 










D 


22 


8.5 






6 










E 


29 


2.5 


26.22 


3.292 


8 


5.00 


2.58 


.317 n.s. 




P 


32 


1 






5 










G 


27 


















H 


( ) 


\1 
















I 


29 


2.5 






1 










J 


23 


7 















To assess the inter-rater reliability of the practicum students who 
ranked each other, the analysis of variance statistic was again computed. The 
resultant P- ratio is shown in Table 29; the raw data from which the proportions 
were calculated are included in Appendix J. 

TABLE 29 



ANALYSIS OP VARIAl^OE— PEER RANKING ORDERS 



Variance 


DP 


Sum Squares 


Mean Square 


P-Ratio 


Between Groups 


10 


0.0 


0.0 




Within Groups 


99 


907.5000 


9. 1667 


0.0 n.s. 


Total 


109 


907.5000 







As was the oase when the analysis of variance statistic was employed 
to measure the inter- rater reliability of instructor- raters, the mean rankings 
calculated for the peer- raters were identical (^•I^O). This lack of interaction, 
therefore, again resulted in an P-ratio of 0.0. 



Null HyT^othesia 10 : The pooled raiikings of instructors and peers are 
not significantly correlated with subject scores on the TASS* 

The rankings of Experimental Group II participants that were created by 

insti^ictors and peers were combined to obtain another assessment of scale- 

content validity. The composite ranking order derived from this procedure is 

contained in Appendix Jf Table 30 indicates that the pooled rankings of 

instructors and peers were not. significantly correlated with subject scores on 

the TASS. Null Hypothesis 10 could not be rejected. 



TABLE 30 



COREELATION COEFPICIEl^IT BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II POST- 5S SCORES 
AND COMPOSITE PEER- INSTRUCTOR RANKING ORDERS 















Instinio- 




















tor 












TASS 








Peer 








Subject 


Sub- 


Post- 


Score 






Pooled 








Group 


ject 


Scores 


Order 




S.D.^ 


Rankings 


■ I2 


S.D.n 


r 


Experi- 




















mental 




















Group H 


A 


25 


6 
















B 


22 


■ 8.^ 






9 










a 


27 








7 










D 


22 


8.^ 






6 










E 


29 


2.5 






8 


5.00 








F 


32 




26.222 


3.292 


2 




-.372 n.s. 




G 


27 


















H 


( ) 








(^ 










I 


29 








2 










J 


23 


7 






2 









Althou^ a comparison between the raw data (TASS post-scores and the 
peer-instixictor rankings) indicates some correspondence between these indices i 
the correlation coefficient indicates that the relationship may have occurred 
due to chance factors alone. 



Null Hypotheois 11 ; There is no significant correlation between the 
pice-rest scores of Experimental Group II on the TASS and post 
instructor-peer- rankings of the subjects. 

Null Hypothesis 1 1 was formulated to assess the predictive validity 

of the TASS. As shown in Table 31, the correlation coefficient calculated 

for Bjcperimental Group II pre-test scores and post-instructor-peer rankings 

was significant at the .01 level. Null Hypothesis 11 was rejected. Further 

discussion of the implications of this finding are discussed in Chapter ?• 



TABLE 31 



CORRELATION COEPPICIENT BETWEEN EXPERIiyiENTAL GROUP II 
PRE-TEST SCORES AND POST-POOLED RANKINGS 















Instruc- 




















tor 












TASS 








Peer 








Subject 


Sub- 


Post- 


Score 






Pooled 








Group 


ject 


Scores 


Order 


^1 


S^D.^ 


Rankings 






r 


Experi- 




















mental 




















Group II 


A 


31 


2 
















B 


2h 


6 






9 










C 


23 








7 










B 


22 


9 


25.67 


U.oo 


6 


5.00 


2.5lf 






E 


27 


h 






8 


.797 




P 


32 


1 






2 










G 




















H 


(^^ 








(S 






2 <.01 




I 


28 


3 






2 










J 


19 


10 






2 









To further contrast test scores and peer rankings of Experimental 

Group II subjects, a presentation is provided in Figure 10. 

■1 n 
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Experimental Croup E Members 



Fig. 10." Comparison of Experimental 
Group II Pre- tost Scores and Post Instiruc tor- 
Peer Rankings. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summary of the Investigative Procedures 
The major aim of this investigation was to develop and validate a 
simulation device to measure a teacher's ability to identify verbal and non- 
verbal emotions expressed by students. Results of related research endeavors 
have suggested that teachers need to be sensitive to the affective expressions 
of the pupils with whom they interact. Peelings experienced by students 
effect the learnings that ultimately occur within the school milieu. 

The audiovisual instrument described in the study, the Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale (TASS), contains excerpts of teacher-learner 
interactions in classroom settings. A multiple-choice instrument accompanies 
the media portion of the TASS. During the conduct of the investigation, 
individuals were administered the scale and requested to identify the emotions 
• experienced by the student depicted on each episode. The subjects (teachers, 
teacher candidates, and students from non- teaching disciplines) selected the 
multiple-choice answer that they believed most accurately described the 
affective state of the pupil viewed in the scene. 

Limitations of the Study 
A number of limitations of this study require enumeration. First, 
psychologists and graduate students in clinical psychology and counseling and 
guidance were employed to determine the correct and incorrect responses for 
each item* Utilization of this method was supported by Kagan, who found that 
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such a procedure produces valid results (Kagan, et al., 196?? PP* 161-62) • 
However, a basic assumption on which this methodology rests is that these 
experts are themselves affectively sensitive* As described previously, 
numerous assessments were made to validate judge "expertise'^ (i#e#, show that 
they were affectively sensitive and competent to create the multiple-choice 
responses)* 

Second, the subjects in the statistical analyses of this study 
consisted of several sample groups (teachers from the Pullman School District, 
Pullman, Washington; undergraduate and graduate students at Washington State 
University) who participated in the pilot and revised-form scale adminis- 
trations* Results of the reliability and validity measurements relate only 
to these sample groups. A broad statement about the scale's applicability to 
different populations can not be generalized based on this evidence. 

Summary of the Analysis of Data 

Media Assessments 

The media episodes (22) on the TASS were analyzed to insure that they 
met the criteria specified at the start of the project. This evaluation 
revealcjd that the videotape excerpts adequately represented (a) diverse human 
emotions; (b) increasing intensities of emotional expression; (o,) students 
from various grade levels; (d) male and female pupils; and {e) Blaoki Chicane, 
and White students. 

Multiple-Choice Item Assessments 

Numerous assessments were made of the •procedures used to create the 
multiple-choice portion of the TASS. The actual multiplo-ohoioe responses 
that were generated and incorporated on the resultant product were also 
analyzed. 



From the group of open-endod phrases created by ^judges for each 
teacher-learner interaction sequence, only those items that obtained .00 or 
hi^er percentage agreement between judge answers were included on the scale. 
This test of consistency of response provided an initial check of instrument 
content validity. 

Six (6) multiple-choice questions were found to be "highly discrimin- 
ating." Statistically significant negative chi-square ratios and correlation 
coefficients were calculated for these questions. 

Analyses were made of the methodology employed to identify the six 
"higjily discriminating" scale items. The answers of subsets of "experts" and 
"non-experts" from two Judge groups were contrasted to select the "highly 
discriminating" responses. The subsets of "experts" were selected by colleague- 
supervisors who rank-ordered participants in both judge groups in terms of 
their levels of affective sensitivity. Tests of colleague- supervisor inter- 
rater reliability evidenced statistically significant agreement between their 
rankings for Judge Group I partioipantq (^^=30.7l+» £< .01). But, an insig- 
nificant chi- square ratio was computed for their rankings of Judge Group II 
members (x^s=17.00, jo<.20). Thus, althou^ the same three colleague- supervisors 
rated the "experts" and "non-experts" in both groups, high inter- rater reli- 
ability (i.e., hig^ association of rankings) was found in one case, but not 
in the other. 

Two additional tests were conducted to evaluate the expertise of the 
"experts" whose responses were used to identify "hi^ly discriminating" scale 
items. Through rraphio comparisons, close similarity was noticed for the 
experts (a) between their scores as writer-judges and their rajik-ordered 
positions} and (b) between their scores as writer- judges and their scores on 
the multiple-choice half of the scale. 



To obtain an indication of soale internal oonsistenoy, the split^half 
statistical method was utilized. The Kuder Richardson 20 with the Gpearman- 
Brown Prophecy formula yielded a correlation of *k^6 

Test-retest reliability was assessed to measure the stability of the 
TASS. The oaloulated r was .673. Based on these tv/o tests, it can not be 
concluded that the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Soale is sufficiently reliabl'' 
for individual assessments, althoug^;i it may provide assessments of adequate 
reliability for research purposes. 

A number of studies were conducted to evaluate the validity of the 
TASS. In the tests of construct validity, two sets of subjects. Experimental 
Group I — Control Group I. and Experimental Group II— Control Group II, were 
given pre- and post-administrations of the instrument. T-tests and analysis 
of variance computations failed to evidence any significant results. More 
specifically, the mean-changes in scores from pre- to post-administrations 
for each experimental and control group were not statistically significant. 
Comparisons of score gains between Experimental Group I and Control Group I 
and between Experimental Group II and Control Group II were, similarly, not 
significant. 

Althou^ a nuii;ber of the studies of scale construct validity produced 
statistically insignificant results, .the investigator does not interpret the 
data as definite evidence that the scale is invalid. The two experimental 
settings (Education 30O and Practicum 5^7 )•» used to assess the construct, 
were not specifically designed to increase participant levels of affective 
sensitivity. Because the experimental groups were not exposed to a program 
developed specifically to increase pajjticipant levels of affective sensiti- 
vity, the resultant data (subject score changes from pre- to post-administrations 
of the TASS) can only be used to make tentative interpretations about the 



soale* The experimental procedures, In other words, were appropriate to 
assess soale oonstruot and predictive validity, but the experimental groups 
used to implement the procedures were not adequate. Consequently, no definite 
conoluelons about the TASS either positive or negative, can be made from these 
results. Tlie creation of techniques and programs designed to effectuate 
changes in teacher affective sensitivity and subsequent assessments of the 
7ASS, remain fertile areas for future Investigation. 

It was postulated that the students who participated in these two' 
education programs v;ould grow in the dimension of sensitivity to the emotional 
expression of others and that the TASS would Indicate these gains. There is 
no evidence that such change actually occurrec^. In Experimental Group I, 
56.39^ of the students {^^»lf/o—^^no change"; and .9%-- negative change) self- 
reported that they had not become more affectively sensitive during the 
experimental period and in Experimental Group II, 679^ (56%""no change" j" 
1 19^-negatlve change) self reported that they had not become more affectively 
sensitive during the experimental period. Additional research is needed to 
ascertain whether or not subject changes in affective sensitivity levels are 
actually reflected in TASS score changes. 

{Several assessments were made of the concurrent validity of the 
Instrument. First, a correlation coefficient of .3^0, (not significant), 
was computed between pooled-instructor rankings of Experimental Group II 
partloipants and their scores on the TASS.- Second, a correlation coefficient 
of .317 (not significant) was calculated between pooled-peer- rankings of the 
Experimental Group II subjects and their TASS scores. Finally, the pooled- 
rankings of instructors and peers provided a correlation coefficient of -.372 
(not significant). Because of the small sample sizes employed in the preceding 
tests the statistical appraisals can not provide definite data about the 
concurrent validity of the TASS. , 



To demonstrate soale predictive validity, Experimental Group II 
subjects pre- teat scores were compared with post instructor-peer rankings. 
The correlation coefficient of .797, j><.01 gives evidence of the predictive 
validity of the soale. However, it seems, important at this juncture to draw 
a distinction between predictive validity and predictive utility. Further 
studies are needed to evaluate the predictive utility of the TASS. The scale 
may be of value for teacher education programs ts both a research and selection 
instrument— but substantive evidence of such usefulness awaits further 
investigation. 

According to Arthur Coladarci {^91k)t the desperate researcher who 
concludes an investigation with a preponderance of insignificant results is 
faced with one of two alternatives. On the one hand, Meyer's Law may be 
applied: "If the data fail to support the hypotheses, destroy the data!" Or, 
the researcher can apply Coladarci 's adaptation of Meyer's Law: "If the 
data fail to support the hypotheses, get new data!" Thou^ partly "tongue- 
in-cheek," Coladarci 's revised theorem may have some merit in the present 
case. Based on some of the statistical tests described above, certain 
questions concerning the validity of the TASS raust be raised. The investigator 
believes that, even more importantly, further validation procedures are 
mandated. In particular, it seems pertinent to develop training programs 
specifically designed to effect the construct, affective sensitivity, and then 
to ascertain whether or not the TASS measures any alterations that accrue. 

In conclusion, the current study represents one model by which to 
assess teacher affective sensitivity. The positive responses offered by many 
individuals who have observed or participated in the study have provided 
encouragement for the investigator to continue exploration in this area. It 
seems appropriate to conceptualize a soale of this type as a continuously 



emergingf ratuer than as a finished product. Further soale refinement and 
seemingly unlimited research investigations are yet needed. The current 
report, thus, is offered as only a beginning. 
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CHAPTER 8 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Improvement of the Teaoher Affeotive SenBitivit.v Soalet 
Farther DeyeJ.opment and Revision 

Througjiout this study, reference has been made to the "final scale 

form" of the TASS. The terminal quality connoted by this phrase, however, 

may have been misleading} the expression "final," related to the current 

study only. In actuality, any measurement technique designed to assess 

personality/attitudinal variables requires continuous revision. Consistent 

with this hypothesis and based on the results of the research reported in this 

report, it is suggested that a number of alterations be made to both the 

videotape and multiple-choice portions of the TASS. 

Improvement of the Videotape 

In correspondence with this researcher, Norman Kagan, developer of 
the Michigan State Affective Sensitivity Scale, offered the following 
suggestion: 

Please . . . keep careful track of the film clips— if the scale works, 
it will be far more useful and durable on film than on videotape 
which, alas, deteriorates over time at a far more rapid rate than 
does film (See Appendix A). 

After utilizing a videotape format for the present study and broad- 
casting the collected scenes on 50 to 60 different occasions, Kagan' s advice 
"seems emphatically appropriate. The adage, "hindsi^t has 20-20 vision" may 
be attacked as a cliche or as an example of personification, but the meaning 
appears cogently relevant in the present instance. The average longevity of 
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videotape is shorter than that of a I6inm film. Unfortunately, the researcher 
was unfamiliar with this oiroumstanoe at the beginning of the project. After 
gaining this information, during the developmental scale procedures, an 
attempt was made to prevent damage to the "final" product by maJcing duplicate 
copies of the entire recording. The editing criteria formulated during the 
constiniction phases of the scale were employed to insure that each replicated 
videotape met the technical standards originally specified. 

Despite these precautions (i.e., the making of duplicate versions) 
certain limitations and negative features inherent to videotape as a medium 
affected the quality of the completed product. First, it was difficult to 
edit tape segments with the equipment available for the project. Althougji 
technological advances in telecommunication systems virtually guarantee hi^ 
quality outputs for commercial enterprises (e.g., television broadcasting 
firms), refined equipment of this type tends to be "prohibitively" expensive — 
and hence, scarce for research endeavors. 

Second, considerable care is required in handling and playing back 
videotape recordings. Accidents which result in tape damage often are not 
only unavoidable, but irreversible. 

« 

Kagan's recommendation that the TASS be transposed into a 16mm film in 
the future engenders a number of implications. A technological procedure of 
this type would be notably costly— at least, in comparison to the approach 
already attempted. Each of the commercial films from which an excerpt has 
been derived would need to be purchased so that splices could be obtained and 
collated., Further, a specialist with expertise in the artistry and techiiioal 
requisites of film processing would need to be employed. Despite these 
monetary considerations, this investigator concurs with Kagan's suggestion. 
With adequate financing, such a transition from a videotape to film could be 



effeotuated. The usability of the TASS would probably increase significantly 
as a result of this alteration. 

One rather unique obstacle effected the formulation of the current 
form of the TASS. This involved the obtainment of permission forms from the 
companies that had created the original films. As noted in Appendix B, three 
of the contacted corporations initially denied permission for excerpt usage. 
Pollow-up procedures were conducted in an attempt to ameliorate this problem. 
One of these three subsequently granted the requested authorization. Further 
correspondence from the main three companies has not been received as of this 
writing. The investigator hopes that these refusals will yet be reversed. 

Althou^ consent for film usage was granted by the majority of the 
contacted enterprises, it appears that additional legal considerations prevent 
dispersement of the TASS to other educators — even on a non-profit basis. 
Definitive court rulings on the matter of copyri^t laws are yet pending. In 
the meantime, a number of media specialists have indicated that present 
legislation prohibits dissemination of the TASS for wider research and appli- 
cation activities. 

It may be that one of two solutions will need to be tried to satisfy 
these legal regulations. First, an attempt to purchase oopyri^t privileges 
f£om the respective film corporations may need to be made. Due to cost 
considerations, the investigator did not obtain this form of official author- 
iaasbion while conducting the present study. Second, if the companies refuse 
to either grant or sell copyright entitlements, new videotape scenes may need 
to be procured. These subsequent excerpts could be collected by recording 
live or staged classroom interactions. This second alternative would neces- 
sitate the development of an entirely new multiple-ohoiee exam to accompany 
the audiovisual instrument. Numerous difficulties would be associated with 



this type of reformulation: the process of filming live olassroom settings 
would be time -consuming and expensive; and an operation of this sort migjat be 
perceived as highly threatening to the teachers and students involved. These 
problems, in turn, mi^t affect the intended outcomes of the new approach. 
Yet, If noaoherl-stiidents and ooaobed- teachers were employed, additional 
questions about the authenticity of the resulting episodes would need to be 
raised. 

Despite the considerable dilemmas associated with future filming 
activities, the investigator acknowledges (with trepidation) that such t 
"start from scratch" effort may be mandated by the legal matters described 
previously. Althou^ intricate, arduous, and costly, a new procedure of this 
nature does seem to be within the realm of feasibility, Further, as discussed 
later in this chapter, the researcher assumes that the r)eed and pertinence of 
a teacher affective sensitivity scale would mere than compensate for expenses 
of time and money that would be required for further revisions of the TASS or 
for the development of a similar instrument. 

Improvement of the Mul tiT)].e-Choice 
Ins trument 

The preceding two chapters containing anlyses of data and summary- 
conclusions of the investigation have revealed weaknesses and inadequacies in 
the multiple-choice portion of the TASS. As a result of these findings, it 
appears that some scale items require further revision. Some of the distractors 
seem to be too distracting in that their contents are not sufficiently distin- 
guishable from correct answers. Some of the "correct" responses also need 
improvement throu^ rephrasing, alteration, or augmentation. 

The investigator intends to consummate these scale changes in the 
future. To accomplish this task, a select number of "experts" will again be 



employed to disoem the emotional expressions manifested by students on the 
videotaped episodes. Two or three of the judges that have been previously 
identified as most affeotively sensitive (see Chapter 5) will be requested 
to participate in this refinement aotivity. Additional judges, an individual 
from a discipline other than psychology and a junior/senior higji school 
student, will be asked to cooperate in this venture • The team would be 
allowed to view each videotaped scene repeatedly to facilitate their awareness 
and understanding of the depicted interactions* During these viewings, the 
judges will analyze and evaluate both the ••correct'' responses and the 
distractors on the written portion of the scale* Based on these individual 
ratings, they will generate suggestions for item improvements* 

Panel members will subsequently share their personal reactions and 
collectively formulate what they believe to be the best possible set of 
multiple-choice responses* The non- clinicians (student and representative 
from a non-psychologically oriented field of study) will not only participate 
by analyzing correct and incorrect responses, but will critique the resulting 
phrases to insure that they do not include psychological jargon or archaic 
terminology* 

Once multiple- choice revisions have been made, the tests of validity 
and reliability described in the present study will need to be replicated. 
Also, further checks of validity could be attained by comparing subject scores 
on the TASS with additional external assessments of subject affective sensi- 
tivity. 

fiiture Experimental and Correlational 
Studies with the TASS 

An extensive number of studies involving the TASS seem possible. The 

following list, thou^ certainly not exhaustive, includes some of the areas 
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of investigation that this researcher considers particularly viable for 
future exploration. 

1t What individuals or groups of people are most affectively sensitive? 
What is the relationship between such variables as respondent age, 
sexi IQ, and occupation (e.g., teaching, counseling, non-educationally 
oriented employment) and scores on the TASS? 

2. What is the relationship between subject personality variables or 
personal attitudes such as friendliness—unfriendliness, affection- 
hostility, emotional stability— instability, flexibility— rigidity, 
openness— dogmatism, self -acceptance — self-rejection, feelings of 
security— insecurity, feelings of belonging— -separateness, optimism- 
pessimism, spontaneity — compulsiveness, and scores on the TASS? 

3* How do prufei^^fc^ioxial e;cperleuoi:}S eriecu reHpoxxdent ^uores on the TASS? 
The separate findings of Klehr (191^9) 9Xid Taft (1951) appear relevant 
to this query. Klehr reported that experienced clinicians fared 
better than graduate students in predictive accuracy (empathy). Taft, 
conversely, noted that physical scientists and other non-psychologists 
were more capable of judging others f.ccurately than either psychology 
students or clinicians. 

What is the relationship between teaching effectiveness and scores on 
the TASS? How important is teacher affective sensitivity in facili- 
tating the goals of education? What are the relationships between a 
teacher's level of affective sensitivity and indices of student growth 
and learning? The answers obtained .from investigations of this order 
will depend, in part, on the manner in which variables such as 
•♦teaching competence*' and ''goals of education" are defined. (Elabor- 
ation of this last point has been presented in Chapter 1). 

>H r 
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Theoretically and operationally, how is affective sensitivity alike 
and how is it distinct from constructs such as ''projection,'' "attri- 
bution," "predictive accuracy," "empathy," "accurate empathy," "rap- 
port," "sensory and imitative response," "discriminative ability," 
and "perception?" 

What subcomponents of affective sensitivity can be isolated and 
di^soribed? Is affective sensitivity essentially an intellectual 
process? a feeling state? is it both an intellectual and emotional 
type of experience? Is affective sensitivity a listening skill? an 
obseirvational skill? 

Do particular subjects demonstrate unique patterns of response? Do 
i3*.:jie answer only certain types of scale questions accurately? What is 
bhe effect of a respondent's perception of similarity between himself 
and the student depicted on the videotape? Wolf and Murray (1937) 
reported that subjects were most accurate in predicting about people 
with backgrounds relatively analogous to their own. This finding 
raises the question of whether it is possible for a subject (teacher) 
to accurately identify student feelings that that person has not 
phenomenologioally experienced. A related problem entails the deter- 
mination of which is a "truer" measurement of affective sensitivity* 
Is it the ability to feel most extensively into the largest number of 
people (i.e., select the most "correct" answers on the TASS)? Or is 
teacher affective sensitivity the ability to feel into the character- 
istics of others that are different from oneself (i.e., identify the 
feeling expressions of dissimilar students on the TASS)? 
Do some subjects overestimate student expressions of feeling and 
others underestimate them? What is the effect of specific episode 



content (e.g^, verbalizations oonoeming interpersonal relationships, 
illness, religion, or sex) on respondent answers* 
9» What is the relationship between the ••Pygmalion effect" and teacher 
affective sensitivity? Is a teacher* s ability to identify student 
feelings in the classroom hei^tened or decreased by the availability 
of additional student data obtained from teachers, case histories, 
psychological tests, or report cards? 

In 1968 when Robert Rosenthal and his associate researcher, Lenore 
Jacobsen, disseminated their report about the effects of teacher expectancy on 
pupil performance, their findings received nationwide attention. Their publi- 
cation, Pygmalion in the Classroom, was hailed by reviewers in the New York 
Review of Books , New Yorker > Saturday Review , and Scientific American ; the 
authors were interviewed by the national television networks. Since that 
time, more than 200 studies have been generated to test the hypothesis that 
teacher expectations can affect student outcomes. 

The results of many replication and follow-up endeavors have generally 
failed to support the findings of the original Pygmalion report. In addition, 
the techniques which Rosenthal and Jacobsen described in their monograph have 
been criticized for their ••artificiality," Pre- tests, post- tests, overt 
classroom observation techniques, the entrance and departure of groups of 
psychologists, teacher and student awareness of the experimental conditions-- 
such ••unnatural •• variables may have influenced the validity of the Pygmalion 
studies • Elashoff and Snow critiqued the Rosenthal- Jacobsen investigation, 
its design, analysis and reporting, and concluded that it was ••inadequate and 
frequently misleading, •• 

Despite the controversial nature of the first and subsequent reports, 
a number of studies have verified that the Pygtialion effect does exist. To 
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oite one example, Seaver (1973) studied what he termed "naturally induced 
teaoher expeotanoies," (e.g., an older sibling had been previously taught by 
the teacher and, as a consequence of this contact, the teacher had developed 
higji or low expectations for the younger child now in the classroom). In 
analyzing the results of this "real-life" research, Seaver found support for 
the teacher expectancy hypothesis. 

The Pygmalion issue, thougji far from resolved, may be related to 
teacher affective sensitivity. The topic is raised within this oonoluding 
chapter because the researcher believes that future studies of the inter- 
relationships between the Pygmalion effect and teacher affective sensitivity 
are merited. If the Pygmalion effect is "alive and working," as claimed by 
Horn (197U)» then it may be pertinent to inspect the impact that teaoher 
expectancies have on teacher ability to identify student expressions of emotion 
(affective sensitivity). Do mental pre-sets inhibit affective perceptual 
accuracy? Conversely, can a teacher's development of affective sensitivity 
influence the possible adverse effects of teacher expectancy? 

10. Can individual levels of teacher affective sensitivity be increased? 

Can a teacher learn to be more affectively sensitive to students? 

What types of training programs are most effective in producing these 

changes? 

This last set of questions suggests pertinent implications for teaoher 
education programs — the preparation institutions fjr the present and future 
instructors of this country. The importanc3 of developing teacher affective 
sensitivity and possible applications of the Teacher Affective Sensitivity 
Scale within pre- service and in-service programs appears to be a particularly 
fertile area for future inquiry. 



Uses of the TASS in Teacher Education 
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In conclusion, it is appropriate to articulate possible applications 
of the Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale, revised form, for educational 
purposes. It is proposed that the revised TASS could be utilized for the 
following: 

1 • The assessment of the effects of educational training urograms that 
attempt to increase teacher levels of empathy and affective sensi-- 
tivity . As described in the preceding discussions, numerous training 
techniques aimed at developing interpersonal skills have been imple- 
mented for teacher preparation and in-service programs during the 
past few years (Carlchuff, I969 a, b, 1971; Berenson, I97I; Blakeman 
and Emener, 1971} Gazda, 1971)* To analyze whether or not these 
techniques are able to meet their specified program objectives 
(e.g., to help teachers to be more understanding and sensitive to 
feelings of others) a measurement device is needed. The Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale can provide data useful for this type 
of program evaluation. 

2. The assessment of teacher and teacher- candidate levels of affective 
sensitivity . As the teaching market has progressively tigjitened 
on a national basis, pre-service institutions have given increased 
consideration to the establishment of student selection (as well 
as program implementation) criteria. If one of these criteria 
focuses on teacher sensitivity and concern for other human beings, 
or some other related objective, the Teacher Affective Sensi- 
tivity Scit'le could be utilized to assess this dimension. This 
application of the scale may produce some particularly needed 
information for training institutions. For instance, if it is 
found that low affective sensitivity cannot be substantially 
increased due to educational opportunities aimed specifically at 
ameliorating this deficiency, then more careful screening of 
initial education applicants may be warranted. 

The development of a teaching- learning device aimed at helping 
subjects become aware and increase their levels of affectiv e 
sensitivi ty. The Teacher Affective Sensitivity Scale could be 
used as a training device itself. If awareness is one of the 
prerequisites of behavior change, .then it is conceivable that a 
teacher* s understanding of his/her current level of affective 
sensitivity may serve as a catalyst for the improvement of this 
psychological dimension. Utilization of the TASS for training 
purposes will require further developmental and evaluational 
activities to appraise the resulting outcomes. 
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Conclusi on 

Evidence has been presented in this study that teacher affective 
sensitivity is (a) an important factor effecting the learning that transpires 
in the classroom ^ and (b) a measureable psychological construct. At no point, 
however, has affective sensitivity been described as the sole constituent of 
teaching effectiveness. Such a statement would be unrealistic and irrespon- 
sible. The investigator concludes that many aspects are available for further 
study and need to be explored. Research is particularly needed to ascertain 
how levels of affective sensitivity can be increased, and to assess the rela- 
tionship between teacher affective sensitivity and affiliated teacher behaviors. 
To cite one example (others have been described previously), it may be pertinent 
to correlate a teacher's ability to identify student feelings with the ability 
to communicate this awareness back to the student (i.e., the remaining phase 
of the empathic p:cocess). It seems hypothetically possible that sensitivity 
to student feelings may be only tangentially related (if related at all) to 
other facilitative instructor characteristics. It is assumed that this 
research will provide impetus for tho continued theoretical and me ohodo logical 

investigation of teacher affective sensitivity and the vast number of addi- 

■ 

tional variables associated with the teaching-learning exchange. 
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COLLKGE OP BDUCATION • UKPAKTMKNt OF COUNSBUNG. PERSONNtl. StKVlCHS AND tDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

March 5, 1974 



Ms Constance H. Kravas 

N .1155 Juniper Way 

F Llmani Washington 99163 

Dear Ms. Kravas: 

I have re-read your proposal and I am as delighted as the first time I 
read it with the direction you are going* Tlie TASS is sorely needed* 

One question and one suggestion* I am a bit unclear about how you obtain 
your percentage agreement index from judges - I don't understand what they 
are agreeing tO| the difficulty of each item» the correct answer^ or the 
extent to which answers each creates agrees with answers creatc?d by others 
among them? Tlie suggestion is that you not allow yourself to g>3t completely 
wedded to judges* reactions as the sole source of correct answe;:;^ and 
distractors* We used a few sources* The actual recall datai of coursci 
will not be available to you; but you might bring in ** judges** who are known 
to be very low in affective sensitivity and use their **correct** answers 
as distractors* You may also find that you cani as we did^ create a theory 
about people who are low in affective sensitivity and then deliberately 
'*play** to their weaknesses. Please also keep careful track of the film clips 
if the scale works » it will be far more useful and durable on film than on 
videotape which^ alasi deteriorates over time at a far more rapid rate than 
does film* 

When your dissertation is completed} and if you still have any interest left 
in the work^ you might want to compare a group's scores on your TASS with 
the same group's scores on our older scale. Or if you prefer, one of my 
students might be willing to run such a quick study* 

I am delighted with what you are doing* Please drop me a note from time-to- 
time to let me know how it goes and what you find* 
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Constance Helene Famham Kravas 
Department of Education 
Cleveland Hall 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 991^3 
January 29, 1975 



Film Company 

Address 

City 

Dear Sir: 

I am a graduate student at Washington State University and am currently 
conducting research to develop and validate an instrument capable of assessing 
a teacher •s level of ''affective sensitivity.'' The teacher's ability to 
identify emotions expressed by students in the classroom (affective sensiti- 
vity) appears to be an important, yet difficult to measure, dimension of 
teaching effectiveness. 

When completed, this instrument will consist of twenty-two videotaped 
excerpts (approximately 5-30 secondseach) of teacher- learner interactions. 
Subjects responding to the scale (i.E. pre-service and in-service teachers) 
will be asked to identify, via multiple-choice responses that will accompany 
the simulations, the emotions felt by the student during each videotaped 
episode. 

In order to obtain these videotaped excerpts, I have been viewing 
previously produced media (l6mm films) that contain classroom scenes and, 
hence, show examples of learner affective expressions. These films have been 
purchased by the Audio Visual Center, Holland Library, at Washington State 
University. 

One of the scenes that I would like to include as part of the simulation 
device is a short segment from your film . 

Could I have your permission to make a videotape excerpt from this film? 
The I6ram film itself will not be cut or altered. Subjects viewing the 
videotape will not be asked to rate the film, or the individuals depicted on 
it, in any way. Rather, the simulation device will be used as an educational 
tool to help teachers identify and increase their own levels of affective 
sensitivity. 
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Film Company 
January 29, 1971^ 
Page 2 

I would certainly appreciate your consent to this request. If permission 
is granted, please sign the form at the bottom of this pag-e. A self -addressed 
envelope has been included for your convenience in returning a reply. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Connie Kravas 



PERMISSION IS GRANTED TO CONSTANCE H. KRAVAS TO USE AN EXCERPT FROM THE FILM 

ON THE VIDEOTAPE PORTION OF 

THE TEACHER AFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY SCALE. 



Signature 



Title 
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SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. INC 
A Subsidiary of IBM 



259 East £rie Street 
Chicago, iilmois 60611 
(312) 266-6000 
Cable SCIRESUS. Chicago 



April 8, 1974 



Ms. Constance Kravas 
Department of Education 
Cleveland Hall 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 



Dear Ms. Kravas: 

Please accept this letter as authorization to reproduce on videotape In con- 
nection with research you are doing In connection with a graduate program at 
rshlnSt^State UnlveLlty. a seene. ''Incident r\ from SRA INNER^ITY SIM- 
ULATION LABORATORY. It Is our understanding that this material will be used 
for research purposes only and will not be sold or distributed for profit. 
Permission Is granted on that basis. 

The following acknowledgement should appear on each copy of the work reproduced; 

From INNER-CITY SIMULATION LABORATORY by Donald R. Crulckshank. 
© 1969, Science Research Associates » Inc. 
Reproduced by permission of the publisher. 

Incidentally, please note that the title of the program is INNER-CITY SIMULATION 
LABORATORY not the title indicated in your letter. 

If I can be of further assistance, please let me know. 



Sincerely, 

^ (if ..^ v v • 
Barbara A. Heatley \ 
Rights & Permissions 

BAM/cd 
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6FA Educational Media 

a division of Columbia Broadcastino System, inc. 

2211 Michigan Avenue 

Santa Monica, California 90404 

(213) 829-2901 



February 11, 1974 



Ms. Constance Helene Farnham Kravas 
Department of Education 
Cleveland Hall 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 

Dear Ms. Kravas: 

Your letter of January 29 addressed to Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston in New York was forwarded to Bt'A Eaucational 
Media since we now distribute most of the materials 
previously handled by their Media Department. The film 
in which you are interested, LESS FAR THAN THE ARROW, 
is now distributed by us. 

Unfortunately, we are unable to grant permission for 
you to videotape a portion of this film for use in 
your project, since we are contractually prohibited 
from doing so. 

We do appreciate your interest and hope your program 
will be successful. 



Sincerely, 



Mollie Ponedel 
Manager, Marketing Services 




/mp 



Permission is grantt-d to Constance Kravas to use an excerpt from the film 
Now Eack to the Lesson" on the videotape portion of the Teacher Affective 
Sensitivity Scale, 



\ signa^re / 




' title ^^Jurer<3U\ 



m 



NBC ENTERPRISES 

THIRTY ROCKEhELLER PLAZA, \FW' YORK. \. V. 10020. CIRCLE 7-^300 



\ORM.AX A LUSESFRLD 

Mccfumj,,,,.^ March 19, 1974 



Ms. Connie Kravas 
Department of Education 
Cleveland Hall 
Washington State Univ. 
Pullman, Wash. 99163 

Dear Ms. Kravas: 

Your letter to McGraw-Hill Films r6- 
questlng permission to use segments from "In- 
cident On Wilson Street" has been turned over 
to me. 

I very much regret that we cannot grant 
you the permissions you ask for. My people (and 
their unions) were involved in the making of 
this show and clearances will have to be obtain- 
ed from all. This is both a laborious and ex- 
pensive procedure, not warranted, I am sure, 
by the use you intend. 

Under these circumstances, I must 
withhold our permission but do so with regret. 
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Sincerely yours, 



Norman A. Lunenfeld 
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Permiooion is grtmtod to Constance Kravas to use one excerpt from the film 
Hunnn V.ilufst InlRgrity on the videotape portion of the Teacher Affective 
Siensitivity Scale* 




title 



190 



Permiasion is granted to Conotancc Kravas to use the films Dick; A 5th 
Griidnr and Keiths A 2nij Gxiulux on the vidootupc portion of the Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale • 



"O tit'- ' 





erIc 



Permission in granttuJ to Conulance Kravtis to uoe one excerpt from the film 
M.tkf« n Minhiv Hunch on the videotape portion of tha Teacher Affective Sensi- 
tivity Scale » 



signature 



titlB 



Permission in granted to Constance Kruvas to use one excerpt from the film 
StrntPoi(!ts of bmnll aroun Lcrirninq on the videotopo portion of thu Teacher 
Affective Sensitivity Scale, 



/ )n/l 

"-♦^t^nature B. Frank Brown 

Director. /I/p/E/A/ Information fa Serv ieea 
title 



MALIBU FILMS inc. 

BOX 428 

MALIBU, CA. 90265 
213-456-2 859 



March 1, 1974 



Mrs. Constance H. Kravas 
Washington State University 
Dept. of Education 
Pullman. WA 99163 

Dear Mrs. Kravas, 

Your request for use of a portion of "Human Values-Inte grity" 
has been forwarded to us from Format Films. We are the 
producers and current distributors, under the title of 
Mallbu Films, and we are pleased to give you permission to 
transfer a portion of this film to videotape for the 
use you stipulate. I, personally, have always loved that 
shot of the little boy holding the guinea pig and I'm 
delighted you found It effective also. 

Under separate cover I'm taking the opportunity of sending 
you our latest catalog In hopes that In the future you may 
find other films you can find useful as teaching tools. 

Incidentally, the title of the film "Integrity" has been 
changed to "It Was My Fault" and this Is the way It Is 
listed currently. 

Thank you for your Interest In our picture. 
Sincerely, 




(Mrs. ) Claire Ntnken 



Enc. 



appenhix c 

compeehensive list op films and videotapes 
viewed for selection op excerpts 



TABLE 32 



ALPHABETICAL LISTING OP l6ram FILMS VIEWED AID ANilLYZED FOR 
POSSIBIJil INCLUSION ON THE TASS* 





Source 


Production 


Film Title 


(Film Company; 


Date 


Alt tit *ft/f 1 t 1 

Acting with Maturity 


Coronet 


X 

1959 


Alice 


National Educational Television 




Alphabet m Teaching Word 




1956 


Recognition 


University of Iowa 


America's Crises: Marked 




1965 


for Failure 


National Educational Television 


America's Crises: The Young 






Americans 


r^ationai JiiducaiJionai ieievision 


And Gladly Learn, Part I 


Utah State University 


1967 


And Gladly Learn, Part II 


Utah State University 


1957 


Angry Boy 


nental lioaitn I'lim Uoard. 




Answering the Child's why 


Encyclopedia Brittannica 




A 

Anyone Can 


Bradley Wright Films 


1968 


As Boys Grow 


Medical Arts Production 


1957 


AskMy Name 


Artemis Films, Inc« 


1 7DU 


Behavior Theoiy m Practice, 




1905 


Part I and II 


Appl e t on- C entury- C rof t s 


Broader Concept Method, 






Part I: Developing Pupil 






Interest 


jyicuraw-niii 


Broader Concept of Method, 






Part II: Teacher and 






Pupils Planning and Working 




loll A 


Together 


McGraw-Hill 


Cheating 


Young Americana 


1952 


Children Learn from Film- 




T9o3 


strips 


National Film Board 01 Canada 


Children's Emotions 


McGraw-Hill 


1950 


Classroom Incidents 






1--Stop That Tapping 






Now Back to the Lesson 






This Isn't True 






2--Kathy--Mary Ann 


• 




Stop Talking 






I Don't Want To 






Dirty Pictures 






3— Cheating 






What's the Matter, Chris? 






What Does That Mean? 






The Open Door 


ITEMS, Stanford 


1965 


Communication Feedback 


Bureau of National Affairs, Inc» 


Conflict 


McGraw-Hill 


1956 


Confoniiity 


OBS-TV 


1962 



TABLE ^2-- Continued 



Film Title 



Source 
(Pilm Company) 



Production 
Date 



Control Your Emotions 
Cooperation, Competition and 

Conflict 
Courtesy For Beginners 
Creating Instructional 

Materials 
Creative Drama; The First 

Steps 

Democracy; Your Voice Can 

Be Heard 
Design for Physical Education 

in the Elementary School 
Design to Music 
Developing Friendships 
Developing Leadership 
Developing Reading Maturity: 

The Mature Reader 
Developing Your Character 
Dickt A Fifth Grader 
Dropout 

Effective Learning in the 

Elementary School 
Even the Least of These 
Everybody's Prejudiced 
Everyday Courtesy 
Exploring Our Community 
Eye of the Storm 
Fire in Their Learning 
For All My Students 
From Sociable Six to Noisy 

Nine 

From Ten to Twelve 
Getting Angry 
Gifted Ones 

Helping Teachers to Under- 
stand Children, Parh I and 
II 

Hickory Stick 
Hi^ Wall 

How Honest Are You 
How Quiet Helps at School 
How to Take a Test 
Human Beginnings 
Human Growth 

Human Values t Integrity 
Improve Your Personality 



Coronet 

McGraw-Hill 
Coronet 

McGraw-Hill 

Northwestern University 
Coronet 

Wayne State University 
International Film Bureau 
Coronet 
Coronet 

Coronet 
Coronet 

National Educational Television 
National Education Association 

McGraw-Hill 

Washington State University 
National Film Board of Canada 
Coronet 

Ii '-emational Pilm Bureau 
At. J News 

National Education Association 
University of California, 

National Pilm Board of Canada 

McGraw-Hill 

Film Association 

Nationa-^ Pilm Board of Canada 



Ut S» Information Agency 
National Education Association 
McGraw-Hill 

Coronet 
Young America 
Brown Trust 
Brown Trust 
Format 
Cot^onet 



1950 

19^7 
1967 

1963 
1962 

1970 

1958 

191^9 
19^0 

19I^9 

^96k 
1950 

196I 

19^6 

191>U 
1960 

1967 
1963 
1970 

19^1^ 
1966 

1951+ 
19^7 
1966 

19^9 



1953 
1961 
19^2 

1953 

19^J6 

19^0 
1962 
1969 
1951 



TABLE 32— Continued 
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Source 


Productioi 


Film Title 


(Film Company) 


Date 


Improve Your Punctuation 


Coronet 


19^9 


Improve Your Study Habits 


Coronet 


I96I 


Improvised Drama, Program 1 


Peter Roebeck and Co. 


1968 


Incident on Wilson Street 


ABD-TV 


I96U 


Inner-City Simulation 






Laboratory 


Science Research Associates 


1969 


Introduction to Speech 




1960 


Problems 


Wayne State University 


Keith: A Second Grader 


National Educational Television 




Language of Drawing 


McGraw-Hill 


19I^7 


Learning is Searching 


Vassar College 


1955 


Learning to Study 




1968 


Less Par Thr.n the Arrow 


Holt, Rinehart, & Winston 


Listen Well, Learn Woll 


Coronet 


19^2 


Lonnie^s Day 


Coronet 


1969 


Make a Mighty Reach 


C F. Rettering Foundation 


1966 


Meanings Are in People 


Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


1965 


Meeting the Needs of Adoles- 




19^3 


cents 


McGraw-Hill 


Motivating the Class 


McGraw-Hill 


1950 


Other Fellow's Feelings 


Young America 


19^1 


Outsider 




1965 


Phoebe 


National Film Board of Canada 


Plain White Envelope 


TV, Radio & Film Committee 


I96U 


Methodist Church 


Portrait of a Disadvantaged 




1965 


Child: Tommy Knight 


McGraw-Hill 


Portrait of the Inner City 




1965 


School 


McGraw-Hill 


Problem Method, Part I: 






Defining the Problem and 




1955 


Gathering Information 


McGraw-Hill 


Problem Method, Part II: 






Using Infoimation to Solve 




1955 


the Problem 


"•loGraw-Hill 


Procrastinator 




1962 


Punctuation for Beginners 


Coronet 


Responsibility 


Yoimg America 


1953 


Strategies of Small Group 


Institute for Development of 




Learning 


Educational Activities 




Take that First Step 


Southwest Texas Educational Tele- 






vision 


1967 


Teacher: A Commimity Helper 


Sigma Educational Films 


Understanding the Gifted 


Churchill Filmfs 


196U 
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TABLE 32-^- Gontinued 



Film Title 



Source 
(Film Company) 



Production 
Date 



Way It Is, Part I and II 
Why Billy Couldn't Learn 



National Educational Television 
California Association for 

Neurol ogically Handicapped 

Children 



1967 



1967 



•'<'A11 of these I6inm films had been purchased by the Audio Visual 
Center, Holland Library, Washington State University, Pullman, Washington, 



TABLE 33 
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ALPHABETICAL LISTING OP VIDEOTAPES VIEWED AND ANALYZED FOR 
POSSIBLE INCLUSION ON THE TASS* 





viueoiiapt? 






Vyiassixication 


irrouuction 


nin 4*1 r\ 

TIXIG 


Tvii 1 iT\ ri e% 

DUJuuer 




iuiatone bcnoo L 




1Q71 


JSeat txoes on, Txie 


will 


1 Q7n 




PAPQ 


1Q71 


Context Oiues 






convergent v^uestioning 


1 


1Q71 


urectxive i^rcunet 




iQ7n 


culture bxioGK 




1Q71 


Discussion 


1 0^ 


1Q71 


Educational Technology 


OA I 




Elementary Art 


1 A I 0 




Experience Chart 


OA Ot 


1971 


Pitonacci Numbers 






Figuring Figures 


0 A 1. •! 


1 Q7n 


Follow Directions 


oAonR 
jJA<cUO 




Fourth Grade Reading and Science 


1 A 0 

1A3 




Handwriting 




1970 


Handwriting 


0 A 1 C?0 


4 n7A 

1970 


High School Equivalency Program (HEP; 


1A32 


1971 


HEP Poetry 


OA 0 OTf 


1 070 


Hi^ School Art 




I 7Cp 


Hi^ School French 


oaA 
^AO 


1 0^7 


Hi^ School Language 


1 A 1 ^ 




Hig^ School Music 


0A7 


1 Q^7 
19D( 


Hi^ School Spanish 


OA^ 


1 Q^7 
19D( 


Hooper — A Vanishing Tradition 




1 Q7n 


Home , Jack 


OAOQ 


19(U 


Indian Child in the Educational Processes 


OP 1 07 


1 Q7n 


Individual C onf e rence s 


JJA ip4 




initial iJienci 


1 OU 


1Q7n 


Inquiry 


01? OQ 


1Q71 
I7 ( 1 


Inquiry ana Heuristic Discussions 


J)ii C 00 




interaction Analysis 


^A4f 




I See 


3Aii1 


1970 


Junior Hi^ Literature 


IAI7 


196^ 


Junior High Science 


1A1^ 




Kindergarten Visual Motor Program 


3A8I^ 


1970 


Language Response of Preschool Children 


3DI57 


1970 


Learning is Teaching 


2A29 


19^^ 


Listening Comprehension 


3AI7O 


1970 


Listening Directions 


3A208 


1970 


Main Ideas 


3A208 


1970 


New School Experimental Education 


3D111 


1971 
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TABLE 33--Coritinued 
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Videotape 






Classification 


Production 


Title 


Number 


Date 


Non-Verbal Behavior 






Oral Vocabulary- 


3A1U9 


1970 


Pledge of Allegiance 


3A82 


1971 


Praise for Writing 


3A160 


1970 


Problems Pacing Chicano Students in Today's 






Schools 


3D221 


1972 


Questioning Strategies That Work 


3AI9O 


1971 


Reading Groups 


3A182 


1967 


River Bend School 


3AI8I4 


1971 


Sequence 


3A82 


1970 


Sequence in Reading 


3AI70 


1970 


Small Group Discussion 


3AI63 


1971 


Threshold to Music 


1A2I^ 


1966 


Visual Discrimination 


3A1It8 


1970 


Vowel Patterns 


3A159 


1970 


Writing 


3A66 


1970 



•*<-All videotapes listed were obtained from the Media Center, Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington State University, Pullman, Washington. 
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APPENDIX D 

LIST OP Film AND PIIM EPISODES INCORPORATED 
ON FIRST SCALE DRAFT 



ERIC 



TAJ3LE 3k 



FILM TITUilS m DESCRIPTIONS— FIRST SCALE DRAFT 



Film Title 


Description 


Americans Crises: Marked for 
Pai ure Part I 


Cleveland scolded by teacher 


America* s Crises: Marked for 
Failure, Part II 


Boy feels snake 

Girl looks at snake, seems a little 
frightened yet fascinated 

Mirror scene 

Girl finds triangle — feels pleased 


Answering the Child's Why 


Teacher scolds Molly for not asking 
for help 


Ask My Najne 


Teacher asks students to introduce 
selves. Edwardo called on. 


Classroom Incidents 


"Now back to the lesson"— boy rolls 
eyes. 

"Katy, Mary Ann, Stop Talking"-- 

teacher criticizes girls for talking 

"Cheating" — David cau^t 


Dick: A Fifth Grader 


Dick says, "I know, I know." Wants 
to respond. Isn't called upon. 

Teacher gives social studies assign- 
ment; Dick seems to get into it. 

Dick and another student recite 
French; sit down and giggle. 


Drop Out 


Teacher has Joe read in front of class 

Boy in remedial class stiTUggles, is 
helped. 

Dan gets build-up speech from coach 



TABLE 3U— Continued 



Film Title 


Description 


Eye of the Stomi 




Disbelief on girl's face. 

Boy hit another boy, teacher questions. 

Russel ashamed of behavior. 

Brain has hands over head; buries face 
on desk, mutters to self. 


For All My Students 




Confrontation between teacher and 
student; student stoiras out of room. 

Ed Maderas 


Human Values; Integrity 




Boy hugs "Snappy". 


Incident on Wi son Street: 


Reel 1 


Johnny t.-xlking of Elizabeth Taylor 
and divorce. 

Teacher talking to Howie who wants to 
be an artist like his father. 

Angela discusses goal of being a nurse. 

Teacher tries to talk Johnny out of 
being mad. 


Incident on Wilson Street: 


Reel 2 


Angela; teacher and students talk with 
her; she plugs ears. 


Inner-City Siniulation Laboratory 


Film #2: Baseball game; pick up 
equiijment. 






Film #5: Library scene. 






Film #3: Marsha didn't get homework 
done . 


Keith: A Second Grader 




Keith called to front to be "sharing 
teacher." 

Keith wants to be called on; raises 
hand; disappointed. 



TABLE 3)4- -Continued 



Film Title 


Description 


Less Par Than the Arrow 


Jim malcea mechanical drawing during 




poetry lesson. 




Jim not interested in poetry; says so. 


Make a Mj fchty Reach 


bex lesson— "Archery". 


Strategies of Sraal3 (>roup Learning 


Value group— focus on Kathy. 



f 



APPENDIX E 

COLLATED JUDGE RESPONSE CATEGORIES; PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT 
INDICES; NOTATIONS OF "CORRECT"— "INCORRECT" 
M[JLTn>LE-CHOICE RESPONSES 



I " ^ ♦ 



TABLE 3^ 



20$ 



mTIPLE-CHOICE OPEN-ENDED RESPONSE CONSTRUCTIONS 
JUDGE GROUP 1} VIDEOTAPE tIALP I 



Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


uorrec 0 
Response 


Scene 1 










1. 


a. 


The teacher likes me# She knows 












that I'm smart. 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


Hey, I've got it.. I'm excited. 












I want to share my ideas. 


10/12 


.83333 


X 




c« 


What an interesting lesson. I can 












really "get into" this one. 


0 


.00000 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




2. 


a« 


I'm frustrated. I wish she would 












have called on me. 


7/12 


.^8333 


V 

A 




b. 


I like the teacher. She seems to 


1/12 










like me. 


.08333 






c« 


I didn't notice anybody else 


0 


. 00000 






d. 


Other 


V12 


.33333 




Scene 2 










3. 


a. 


Big deal! Who cares what the class 


1/12 












.08333 






b. 


Boy, do I feel "put dovm." The 


8/12 


.66666 








XGacner iu3i<.es me leei sxupxa* 


Y 
A 




c« 


I don't care. Go ahead and send me 












to the office. 


0 


.00000 






d. 


Other 


3/12 


' .2^000 






a« 


The teacher doesn't understand me. 










I don't like the teacher for picking 












on me. 


10/12 


.83333 


V 
A 




b. 


I feel humiliated. I wonder what the 


1/12 










rest of the class is thinking. 


.08333 






c« 


Why did the teacher interrupt? i • 


1/12 


.08333 








wanted to finish this argument. 






d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




Scene 3 












a. 


Yukt V/hat an icky looking animal. 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


Gee, it feels funny! 


1/12 


.08333 






c. 


This is fun, but a bit scary. 


10/12 


.83333 


X 




d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 
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TABIJil 3^— Continued 



Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


6. 


a« 


I better do it because he suggested 












I do it. 


0 


.00000 






b. 


I wonder if the other students like 












the snake t 


1/12 


.08333 






0. 


I like the teacher, I'm glad he's 












helping me with somet!:.i« g I'm unsure 












of. 


8/12 




X 




d. 


Other 


3/12 


.25000 




Scene h 










7- 


a. 


This is kind of fun> but I*m not 










really sure what I'm doing. 


8/12 


.66666 


X 




b. 


So that's what I look like. 


2/12 


.16666 






c. 


I'm contented, I did what my teacher 












asked* 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




8. 


a. 


If she tells me to do it it must 


2/12 










be okav. But it seems a little silly. 


.16666 






b. 


I'm happy I got to hold the mirror. 












The teacher kr^ew I wanted to* She's 












nice. 


7/12 


* 58333 






c« 


Please don't r-iaks me do this. I'm 












shy. 


2/12 


.16666 






d. 


Other 


1/I2i 


.08333 




Scene ^ 










9- 


a* 


I'm angry and frustrated that I can't 


6/12 








make ray point. 


.50000 






b. 


I'm ri^t! I won't stand for preju- 












dice. 


3/12 


.25000 






c« 


I only wanted to hear. She embarrassed 












me. 


1/12 


.08333 






d^ 


Other 


2/12 


.16666 




10. 


a* 


Boy, you're just like all the rest. 


9/12 










You don't even care. 


.75000 


X 




b. 


I bet you would be sorry if you only 


1/12 


.08333 








knew the taruth. 






c« 


I don't have to take that from you or 












anybody else 


2/12 








d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 





TABLE 3S"Cont inued 



Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


Sc9n€ 


> 6 










11 . 


a. 


I'm Confused by all of this* 


2/12 


.16666 








It's hard to ffet a word in to eXBress 


1/12 


.08333 








vour feelings* 










c. 


I'm feeling defensive • I still think 












I said something. You're not really 












listening to rae# 


9/12 


.75000 


X 




d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




12. 


a. 


T f^^pl TiT'fittv ffood ahnut the PTOUD 


1/12 












.08333 






b. 


T^hpv w«yi+: ttia +:o taT Ic aiif^ thftfl Ann' t 

Xiiw^ WCUi 0 Ulw UV/ UCt'l.'tV CUliU. UilwJlX VLVi/il U 


5/12 










£1**1 VA me a chance • What ' a th© use • 


. 33333 


X 




c. 


Ymi pflYn • +: +;p'1 I rnp tha+. ! Ynii T?ea 1 Iv 
























problem. 


1/12 


.16666 






d. 


Other 


i^/12 


.33333 




Scene J 










13. 


a. 


PpoTi } A r\rk x>'A+'. mnTT "i ftfl fcMf* loVe* Bllt 

X wv/^l^y U.U U lUClti«X X wLi XwX XWVw* OJiA U 












1 "h 1 PI ATnVia TTa Pt Pt 1 Yi/:** FnT me to PiaV 

XU DLiXO XD OiUUClX X CIDDXIX^ X UX Uiw UW OCL^j 


8/12 










that word ''love*" 


.66666 


X 




b. 


People shouldn't get divorced because 


1/12 










that hurts me# . ' 


.08333 






c. 


I*m never going to get divorced • I'll 


1/12 










TJpfl'I Iv be 1 Yi 1 o\/e anfl haDDV* 

Xc^C^XX^ U\3 Xli i.V./Vw CUIVJI ^^^x^ t^i/ * 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


C/ 1 Cm 


' .16666 




1U. 


a* 


I like the teacher listening? and 


1/12 








Davinfl' attention to me* I like her* 


.08333 






b. 


The teacher doean't understand how I 












feel. 


1/12 


.16666 






c. 


Stop this. You're embarrassing me. 


6/12 


.50000 


X 




d. 


Other 


VI 2 


.25000 




Scene 8 










15. 


a« 


I'm deteimined. I'm serious about 


3/12 








my goal. It's important to me. 


.25000 






b. 


I wish people would let me be what 












I want to be. 


1/12 


.08333 






0. 


I feel pretty lonely and scared here. 


7/12 


.58333 








I'm not like the others. 


X 




d. 


Other ^..^..^^ 


1/12 


.08333 
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TABLE 30- -Continued 



Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


16. 


a. 


She understands and cares about liow 












I feel. 


7/12 


.58333 


X 




b. 


It's hard to try to get along with 


2/12 










others. They haven't tried with me. 


.16666 






c. 


She seems to like me, but I wonder 












if she wanta me to be tough like the 












oxners. 


mm. y ^ A 

2/12 


.16666 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




Scene 9 










17. 


a. 


Oh boy! I feel proud. I'm really 


9/12 










happy to be on the track team. 


.75000 


X 




b. 


uGG I'm cool* iney're aii xocus- 












ing on me# 


1/12 


.08333 






c. 


I * ni thankful for the conf i.dence you 












have in me. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




18. 


a. 


How can I ever thank you? 


0 


.00000 






b. 


He thinks I'm pretty good* I'll 


1/12 










have to shov; h n how good I am* 


.08333 






0. 


I think they really accept me# I 


11/12 










like 


.91666 


X 




d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




Scene 10 










19. 


a. 


I wasn't being funny. I've heard 


2/12 










that physical activity can help. 


.16666 






b. 


I feel good about myself ri^it now. 


1+/12 










They think I'm clever. 


. 33333 


X 




c. 


I'm unsure about myself and am 


yi2 










feeling a bit stupid. 


.33333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.16666 




20. 


a. 


I don't really tiTUSt you guys. 


2/12 


.16666 








Don't get so personal. 






b. 


Don't lau^ at me. I'm trying to 




.25000 








make a point. 


3/12 






c. 


They heard my joke and lauded. 


Vl2 










That makes me feel accepted. 


.33333 






d. 


Other 


3/12 


.25000 





ERIC 
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Soene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


Scene 11 










21 . 




I really didn't want to do my 












homework. 


0 


.0000 






b. 


I feel furmy about not getting that 












assignment in, but I'm doing the 












rigjit thing at home, what with mom 


2/12 










busy and all. 








0. 


i leei a need to aeiena myseii* i 












feel guilty for not doing my home- 


9/12 










work* 


.7^000 


X 




d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




22. 


a. 


The teacher isn't buying it. She 












doesn't like me for not doing my 












homework. 


2/12 


.16666 






b. 


The teacher was listenixig to me! 


1/12 


.08333 






0. 


I wonder if she believes me. She's 












sort of threatening. 


7/12 


.58333 


X 




d. 


Other 


2/12 






Soene 12 










23. 


a. 


Hey, I'm over here. Look at me. 










I know the answer. 


2/12 


.16666 






b. 


I'm disappointed that I wasn't 












chosen. It's frustrating not to 












be called on when you know the 












answer. 


8/12 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


X 




c« 


I never get to participate. How 


1/12 










come she never calls on me? 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




2I4. 


a. 


ilaybe she doesn't care for me. 


10/12 


.83333 


X 




b. 


Can't she see how badly I want to 












do it. 


1/12 


.08333 






0. 


I'm angry and don't like the teacher. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




Soene 13 












a. 


I did it now! I wanted to stay and 












talk to my friend. I wish I weren't 












here. 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


Why me? 1 wasn't making that much 


1/12 










noise. 


.08333 





TiUJLE ^" Continued 
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Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 




c. 


I'm embarrassed and upset. What will 


10/12 










the other kids think. 


.83333 


X 




d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




26. 


a. 


I dislike the teacher. The teacher 












embarrassed me in front of the whole 












cl.ass. 


9/12 


.75000 


X 




b. 


I'm sorry. I shouldn't have done it. 


1/12 


.08333 






0* 


I like the teacher and understand why 












she made rae move. 


0 


.00000 






d. 


Other 


2/12 


.16666 




Scene 1U 








27. 


a. 


I'm embarrassed and frigjitened, but 












it feels good to see them concerned 












about me. 


6/12 


.50000 


X 




b. 


I don't feel very good about myself. 


3/12 










I'm ashamed. 


.25000 






c« 


I wish they would leave me alone. I 












don't want to listen to them talk 












about me. 


3/12 


.25000 






d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




28, 


a* 


I don't want them to know how I 












really feel. 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


They accept me. That makes me feel 


8/12 










good. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.66666 






c. 


I'm scared. I wish I were someplace 












else. 


2/12 


.16666 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




Scene 15 








29. 


a* 


I don't know what to say. I v/ish 


2/12 










I could get away from here. 








b. 


Greatl Now I've got her. She's 












going to do what I want. 


0 


.00000 






c. 


I don't like myself very well. I 


9/12 


.75000 








never seem to do the right thing. 


V 

X 




d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




30. 


a* 


She's disappointed in me, but I guess 


ii/12 




X 




she wants to help. 


.33333 




b. 


I don't think you're intetasted in me. 


2/12 


.16666 






c« 


You're always too busy to talk to. 


3/12 


.2s;ooo 






d. 


Other 


3/12 


.25000 
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Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


Scene 16 










31 . 


a. 


I'm a little embarrassed, but it 












lualtes me feel a'ood too. 


1/ 




Y 




b. 


I'm perturbed t I offered up a piece 










of invself and now evervono is 












laughing. 


1/12 


.08333 






c. 


I'm crazy for saying those things; 












I wish I hadn't. They sound ridi- 












culous now. 


2/12 


,^6666 






d. 


Other 


2/12 


.16666 




32. 


a. 


I'm resentful « V/hv did ahp havp +.n 












hptiPaV A nnnfi flpnnp*? 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


They probably think I'm crazy. But 












I'm glad the teacher likes what I 














10/12 


.83333 


X 




c. 


I ' m nverwhel med bv al 1 this attpn- 












•hi OYl- 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 




n 
u 


. uuuuu 




Scene 17 










33. 


a. 


I love you, Snappy. 


8/12 


.66666 


X 




b. 


Snappy likes me. I'm pleased. 


2/12 


.16666 






c. 


I want some attention. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




3U. 


a. 


I'm contented. I'd much rather nlav 












with SnaT)t)V than drink nunch. 


2/12 


,16666 






b. 


No one else "Davs attention to us. 

*» W W**W W *4« UW J^\^t^ W U W WAA WalawAA WW \AU . 












They don't seem to really care about 












us» 


8/12 


.66666 


X 




c. 


I'm afraid the teacher will catch 












me holding you, Snappy. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




Scene 18 










35. 


a. 


Is this for real? This class is so 










dumb. 


0 


.00000 






b. 


I am bored stiff. This poetry stuff 












is for the birds. 


11/12 


.91666 


X 




c. 


These car drawings are really great. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 





ERJC r;:'rTy 



TABLE 3S— Continued 



Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


36. 


a. 


Why does the teacher make us do this 












anyway? No one is listening. 


6/12 


. 50000 


X 




b. 


How caji that ffirl. like reading her 


0 /AO 










poem? She*s weird. 


. IDOOD 






c. 


If they like that stuff, let them 












do it» I^ra oblivious to them. 


2/12 


. IDOOD 






d. 


Other 


2/12 


.16666 




Scene 19 










37. 


a. 


I don't have to talk if I don't want 












to « 

Us/ • 


1/12 


.UOJJJ 






b. 


That^s such a hard question to answer. 


U 


nnnnn 
. UUUUU 






c. 


T fftpl imti srhfi « I'm fvi xrf'itAriAfl - 




.03333 


Y 
A 




d. 


Other 


1/12 


.00333 




38. 


a. 


She fri^tens me and now the whole 












class is staring at me. Why do I 


7/12 










have to talk? 


•^8333 


X 




b. 


I wish she would speak in Spanish 


1/1^ 










or that I could understand her better. 


.U0333 






c. 


ITCfUJJXc; ctxt? U. J.X 1 t3X tsll U XIOiLU* Wild u CMmXi 












these people going to think of me? 


d/\d 


. lOOOD 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


. 10000 




Scene 20 










39. 


a* 


I hope I don't get one I can't 


■1 /"I o 

1/12 










pronounce. 








b. 


I feel threatened by the difficulty 


1/12 










of this. 


.00333 






c. 


Hey, I got the right answer. It 


10/12 










feels good to get it right. 


.63333 


X 




d. 


Other 


U 


AAAAA 

• 00000 




1^0. 


a. 


He ' s understanding. The teacher is 


9/12 










trying to help me. 


.7fJooo 


X 




b. 


I feel inferior. The teacher is so 












much smarter. 


1/12 


.08333 






0. 


He sure makes me work hard. 


2/12 


.^S666 






d. 


Othf^r 


0 


.00000 
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TABLE Continued 



Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correct" 
Response 


Scene 21 












a. 


I'm T)rettv neat! All these 












1 oolr 11T\ 4*^ mo 

xuuxv up uo iim • 


2/12 








b. 


filiaiv ct WctD U& Ox uXlU6 • X wOdi 0 oX 0 












still a minute longer. 


2/12 








c. 


I want some attention. 


7/12 


.58333 


X 




d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




1+2 . 


a. 


IIUW Xc; u o DC^O wild u v/Ll i.tJ ^v/J.ll^ uU 












do • 


3/12 








b. 


X ClOIl tUiUt^X o uoJIU. uilXD* XiiCjr cti.t? 












fli 1 woTkin/3* nn tVip ntutii rl /mni sn— 


2/12 










mpn t • Tovry) i p a ^ 








c* 


Nobody pays any attention to me. 












They don't like me, but I don't like 












oiiem ex unei; . 


5/12 


.M666 


X 




d. 




2/12 






Scene 22 












a. 


Crap! Here it comes. All I need 










•Lo lUUXC' WUXJ\. 


7/12 


.58333 


X 




b. 


I'm bored and I don't like this 












class. 


2/12 








0. 


I'm preoccupied with my own thoughts. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


2/12 






ill,. 


a. 


I feel bored with the class and the 










teacher. 


3/12 


.25000 






b. 


This guy is too much! I don't like 












him. 


6/12 


.50000 


X 




c. 


Wlriy is the teacher doing this to me? 


2/12 








d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 





JUDGE GROUP II; VIDEOTAPE HAI.P II 



Scene 23 










a. 


I feel defensive. I'm being picked 








on. 


2/12 






b. 


Poetry is plain useless for me. And 


7/12 


.58333 






besides, it's boring. 


X 



ERIC 



TABLE 3^- Oontinued 



21U 



Scene 


Ratio 


Pq Tn pn taffp 


RpHTinn PiP 




c. 


I'm feeling pretty good despite every- 














1/12 


.08333 






d. 


n4«u AVI 


2/12 


.16666 






a. 


1 in no icido wny treat me like oner 


8/12 




X 




b. 


iiiej i:ettj.j.jr ciicui 15 uxiciersi^Enci wna.t 










X wC'iO T • f. 'ixng* 


1/12 


.08'?'^'^ 






c. 


What makes them feel they can under 












sxano. poexry* j.x s nox scienxixic* 


1/12 








d. 


Other 


2/12 






Scene 2h 












a. 


1 iiKe to get up m iront oi people j 












uu u X Clon u pa«iri5xcuxaj7j.y care xor 












rencn • 


2/12 


,^6666 






b. 


1 snouid nave done Detter, out i 












don't care. 


1/12 


.08333 






c. 


Boy, am I glad that's over. How 












embarrast^iivg. But I didn't do 












badly. 


7/12 


.58333 


X 




d. 


utjtier 


2/12 








a. 


I really wonder what eve2?yone is 












thinking of me after that. 


5/12 


.M666 


X 




b. 


I was self-conscious when I was up 












there in front. 


1/12 


.08333 






c* 


Ick! I wonder why she always calls 












on me. 


2/12 








d. 


Other 


Ii/I? 

•4/ 1 c 






Scene 25 












a. 


I don ' t want t!iat snake near me . I 












don't like it, 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


I'm curious, but still a little * 












fri^tened. 


9/12 


.75000 


X 




c. 


Vo^;! It sure doesn't look like me. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 






a. 


They must think I'm really brave. 


1/12 


.08333 






b. 


The teacher and I share a common 












interest in snakes. 


1/12 


.08333 






0. 


I'm engrossed and hardly aware of 




* 








the others. 


6/12 


.50000 


X 




d. 


Other 


i^/12 


.33333 





Scene 


Rati o 


Pp TG put a fif*fi 




Gcene 26 










51. 


a. 


The teaohor accepts me. 


0 /i 9 

c/ \c 


• 1 oooo 






b. 


I caught it! Gee, that was fun. 


q/19 


7cioon 


y 




c. 


I'm not sure about catching these 


1/ \d 










big circles. 


.uo^^^ 






d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




52. 


a. 


I'll try to do what the teacher 










asK:ed« 


1/12 


•08333 






b. 


I really like my teacher • She's 












nice# 


6/12 




Y 




c. 


I'm glad the teacher roiied it to rae« 












She thinks I'm nice. 










d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




Scene 27 










53. 


a. 


Boy, that really made me feel good! 


fi/l2 




Y 




b. 


I'm busy, but I'll listen a bit. 


1/12 


.08333 






c. 


How embarrassing! 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


r\ .1.1 

Other 


2/12 






5U. 


a. 


L'm relieved. For a minute there, 










I thougjit I was going to get it. 




. 00000 






b. 


I'm glad the teacher saw rae pitch. 


1 /12 








c« 


Hey thanks! You care about me. 




-71^000 


X 




d. 


Other 


2/12 


.^6666 




Scene 28 










55. 


a. 


He hurt ray feelings. I was rigjit 










to hit him. 


Y 
A 




b. 


I'm mad. He deseirved to get it. 


3/12 


.25000 






c. 


I feel everybody picks on me. 


1/12 


.08333 






d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




56. 


a. 


I hate Russell. 


1/12 


,^6666 




b. 


I'll defend myself against you, too. 


1/12 


.08333 






c. 


I don't really want to talk about 


5/12 










this. You don't miderstand. 


.M666 


X 




d. 


Other 


V12 


.33333 





TABLE Continued 
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Scene 


T?a tin 




"OoM?pnt*' 












57. a. 


I'm feeling rotten and confused. 










Wish I hadn't called hira names. 


7/12 
's 




X 




I don't care. I'm glad I did it» 


2/12 


. 1 UwUU 




• * 


I really can't stand him. He 










deserved to De called names. 


0 


.00000 




Clt 




3/12 


.2^000 






I wonder if she's mad at me. 


1/12 


.08333 




b. 


I'm hurt, but I'm not going to let 


1 /IP 








anybody know how hurt I am. 






c« 


ine teacner s onreaijening me . i 


7/1? 
(/Id 








wish she'd leave me alone. 




Y 
XL 


a* 


u liner 


3/12 


.25000 




Doene 










59. a. 


This is a neat subject. 


1 /12 






b. 


Oh boy! I was right! 






Y 


c. 


Give me a chance. I think I can do 










J. u . 


1/12 


.08333 




a* 


A4«Vt AVI 

u uner 


1/12 


.08333 






J. lu X eei j.ng a ij. u uie cui.<^ous aDou u 










this. 


0 


. 00000 




D* 


lou re sucn a nice ueacner. 


1+/ 1 £ 








This is fun. It feels good to have 










the teacher's approval. 


6/12 


. . ^0000 


X 




other 


2/12 


.16666 




Dceiio J 1 










61 • a. 


I'm different from everyone else 


2/12 

(mi lb 








because I can't talk well. 


• 1 \J\J\J\J 




b. 


I'm a little embarrassed but pleased 


6/12 








to be getting all this attention. 


. cannon 


Y 


c« 


I've been helped by nuri'ies and I 


1/12 








want to help people too. 


.08333 




d. 


Other 


3/12 


.25000 




62. a. 


She's interested. I think she really 


5/12 








likes me. 


.M666 




b. 


You're pushing me. You seem to care, 










but I wish you wouldn't ask so many 


5/12 








qu^^stions. 


.M666 
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Scene 




0. These questions don't bother me. I 
like to talk about nurses and ray 
experiences in the hospital, 

d. Other 



Scene 32 

63. a. 
b. 



I'm feeling scared about this. 

If I sit up tall, she will call on 

me. 

I feel important. 



d. Other 

6I4. a. The teacher likes me. I like her 
for calling on me today. 

b. Boy, now I have some control and 
power! 

c. I'm feeling happy. I'm into my own 
feelings and not really thinkitig 
about the rest of the class. 

d. Other 

Scene 33 

6^. a* I couldn't feel worse. I feel so 
alone and inadequate. 

b. I got the booby prize. Why do I 
have to pick up this junk. 

c. I hate to play ball. I always 
strike out. 

d. Other 

66. a. They left me all alone. I feel they 

don't care about v.e, 

b. The teacher doesn't even appreciate 
all the work I do. 

c. 1 really don't like the teacher very 
well. 

d. Other 

Scene 3U 

67. a. Goqh, I wish it were over. I'm 

really dumb, 
b* t hate you teacher. 



1/12 



0 



2/12 
9/12 
1/12 



2/12 
3/12 

6/12 
1/12 



Percentage 



8/12 

1/12 

2/12 
1/12 

7/12 

2/12 

1/12 
2/12 



10/12 
1/12 



.08333 



.00000 

.16666 
.75000 
.08333 



.16666 
.25000 



.50000 
.16666 



.66666 

.08333 

.16666 
.08333 

.58333 
.16666 

.08333 
.16666 



.83333 
.08333 



"Correct" 
Response 



X 



X 



X 



X 



ERIC 



TABLE ^'^'- Continued 



Scene 



68. 



0. 

d. 

Si •« 

b. 



This in really a bummer. 

like to read. 

Other 



I don't 



0. 

d. 

Soene 3^ 



69. 



70. 



a. 
b. 

0. 
d. 

a. 
b. 
0. 



d. 

Soene 36 
71 . a. 
b. 

0. 

d. 

72* a. 

b. 
0. 
d. 

Scene 37 



Why don't you care about me? 
You're a real zero. You make me 
feel so stupid. 

I r:-isent her snobbish attitude. 
What makes her think she's so smart? 
Other 



Shove it, teacher. 

It's alri^t. I'm not one of his 

students anyway. 

I feel two inches high. 

Other 

What a grouch! I hate him. 
I'll bet he gives it to me now. 
You don't ha'^'e to make such a big 
deal about it. 
Other 




Oh well, I rftiUy don't earn -iny- 
way. 

How humiliating. I r'rtally messed 
up this time. Now I'm in for it. 
I'm feeling insecure. I didn't know 
the test answers. 
Other 

I don't care if I was cheating. • 

She's really a crab. 

She's deliberately picking on me. 

They must thinlc I'm terrible. 

Other 



73. a. I'm happy. I lik '-u do this. 

b. I'm feeling relaxed and comfortable. 

0. See, I can touch my nose, 

d. Ooher 



1/12 
0 

2/12 
9/12 

1/12 
0 



3/12 

1/12 
7/12 
1/12 

8/12 
2/12 

1/12 

, 0 



2/12 

7/12 

2/12 
1/12 



1/12 
2/12 
5/12 
VI 2 



11/12 
1/12 
0 
0 



Percentage 



.08333 
.00000 

.16666 

.75000 

.08333 
.00000 



.25000 

.08333 
.58333 
.08333 

.66666 
.16666 

.08333 
.00000 



M666 

.58333 

.16666 
.08333 



.08333 
.^6666 
.M666 

.33333 



.91666 

.08333 
.00000 

.obooo 
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Scene 


Ratio 


Percentage 


"Correot" 
Response 


7ll Q 


Dne cnosu me* pne uiu»i^ j.xive ine* 


5/12 


.M666 


X 














uijr nose* 


2/12 


.16666 




n 

W • 




2/12 


.16666 




d. 


other 


2/12 


.16666 












• 
























•f* r> r> 


1/12 


.08333 






But that's not fair! I don't think 










I'm going to like this lesson as 










much as I thought. 


7/12 


.58333 






I'm confused. I'm not sure I 










l^i.;-! i PVP ViPT*. 
iii;7XJ.c«vc« ilex • 


.33333 




u. • 


n+ViPY» 


0 








Whv /^opa 4*ViP "hpapViPT H'tctl'IVp Tn*^*? 










I'm hurt. 


.33333 






I don't like those blue-eyed people. 


1/12 


.08333 






QUIiXt? UXXXXig X UailXjr Xo ^UXXX^ UXX* XUU 


6/12 


.50000 






clon u x©axj.2r nioaji uxxxbj uo jrou; 




u. • 




1/12 


.08333 




bcone 










77. a* 


I hate myself • I'm a failure. 


0 


.00000 




b. 


I'm really P. O.'d. He can't talk 


11/12 


• 






about my mother like that. 


.91666 


X 




iNODOciy cares aooux ine or now ± leei. 


1/12 


.08333 




a* 


uxner 


0 


• 00000 




78. a. 


To hell with them! 


5/12 


. 50000 


X 


b. 


I want to get out of here. They're 


3/12 








poking fun at me. 


.25000 




c. 


The teacher's not even listening ' 


2/12 








to me. He doesn't care. 


.16666 




d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 




Scene iiO 










79. a. 


This makes me angry. This whole 


10/12 








thing doesn't malce any sense at all. 


.83333 


X 


b. 


I feel hurt. I'm no worse than anyone 










else herd. 


1/12 
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Stop threatening me. 


0 


.00000 




d. 


Other 




• 




80 • a. 


I'rn f iTuatrated . I know how to ait 




















me a ohance • 


1/12 


.08333 




b. 


You're iust savinfi! this to Diok on 










ine • 


1/12 


.08333 




c. 


This is horrible. I don't like what 










youte doing. How can you say those 


8/12 








awful thinffs • 


,66666 


X 


d. 


Other 








Scene U1 










81 • a* 


I feel helpless. 


1/12 
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b. 


I feel like I'm the focus of 


1/12 








attention and I want to withdraw. 


.08333 




c. 


I feel so mad at everyone. Still, 


8/12 








I'm feeling guilty about it. 


,66666 


X 


d. 


Other 


2/12 


,^6666 




82. a. 


G?he teacher doesn't like what I've 


5/12 








done. She can't make me like him. 


.1^1 666 


X 




I'm "Droud of all this attention from 


1/12 








the teacher and the rest of the kids. 


.08333 




c. 


Vrtiy don't you shut up and leave me 


k/^2 










.33333 

^ ^ ^ ^ t0 






Othpr 


2/12 


. A6666 














83. a. 


I feel rejected. I don' t think the 


2/12 






librarian likes me. 


,\6666 




b. 


Now I'm going to get it. I didn't 


8/12 








even do anything wrong. 


.66666 


X 


c. 


I don't want to be here. 


1/12 


.08333 




d. 


Other 


0 


.00000 




8lf* a* 


I'm Beared. I hope the teacher 


!J/12 






doesn't get mad at me. 


.141666 


X 


b. 


I'm not like the other kids. 


1/12 


.16666 




0. 


This librarian is a witch. 


V12 


.33333 




d. 


Other 


1/12 


.08333 
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APPENDIX H 

COMPUTER SPECIFICATION TO DETERMINE HIGHIjY DISCRIMINATING 
ITEMS; CHI-SQUARE AND RHO COMPUTATIONS 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Connie Kravas (Cleveland Hall 262) Department of Education 



PROM: 



Sam C» Saunders, Academic Services 



DATE: 



January 18 , 1974 



SUBJECT: Some compuhcitional and Gtatintical problems related 
to a determination of affective tsonsitivity. 



ABSTRACT: The notation and concepts which are thought to be 

the most influential in the quantitative measurement 
of affective j^onsitivity are introduced, and a method 
of data analysis is presented in order to provide a 
basis for computer progreims which can handle effectively 
the larcjo samples which are yet to be attained. 




BEST COPY mum 



DETERMINATION OF ArFECTIVE SENSITIVITY ; 

I 

1. Formulation of Concepts, 

We have a set of m quastions and a group of n judges. Each 
judge is presented with the set of questions. Lot x- • denote 
the response of the j*^^^ judge to the i^^ question whore i=l,...,m 
and j=l , . , . ,n. 

There are four respotises for each question? say those are 

(a,b,c,d) 

and 

a = 1 with probability p^^ 
. b = 2 with probability q,. 
* c = 3 wath probability r^^ 

d " 4 with probability s^^ ^ 

where for each couple (i^) v\-e have 

Pij ' ^ij 'in ' 
Let us introduce the indicator function, for any relation 11 to 

be 



1 if If is true 

0 if II iy hot true. 



Now we define 



for t « 1^2,3,4* 



Thus n^^ is the nutnbor of answers on the i^^^ question with response 
(or the first response) . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The agreed r oBngnsn. for the i*^^ question is the answer. -(or 



the index) x. such that: 



whenever 



" '"'^ ^^J' ^,3' ^,4^ 



n. J. > . for j^x.. 



otherwise, there is no agreed response for the i question. 
Let S. be the score of the j judge 

J « 



• th • 

that* is, is the number of agreed responses of the j judge. 
Let the scores of the judges be ordered, i.e. 

where Gj_ is the number of the judge with thd highest number of 
agreed respunses and similarly <'>^'iov j«2,...,n is the number of 
the judge which had exactly j-1 scores higher than his ov/n. Note 
that ties can occuj-. 

Let k be a presolocted number of exports (expert judges) where 
1 < k < n and wo as>nima that Oj^ is a unique index (some method of 
breaking a tie is introducod) to be daCinod. Let 

th 

be the number of answers atnong the k o:<perts on the i quo«Mon 
with response t, i.o.# e is the number of expert responses on 
the i^^ question with the first answer. 



BEST COPY AVAIUeii 



Let denoto the o x r-^ c; r t r o s no p n q for tho i*^^ quowtion which 



is defined as the response acireod upon by the k oxpcu-ts, when it 
exists. . It is given by 



^i,y^ "^^'^ ^^,1' ^i,2' °i,3' ^i,4^ 



whenever 



BEST copy AMiUBlE 



2. Cornputor program for dotr>rmi nation of affoctivo ^sensitivity • 
We have two sets of judges 

Set I: 1^2,... ^12 ; Sot II: 15^16^. ••r26 
We have tv/o groups of questions 

Group A: 1,2,. .,,44 ; Group B; 4 5,. ••,84. 

On each card is recorded: number of the judge and all of his 
answers for one group of questions • For instance, the i judge 
in group A has answers 

f 

^i,l' ^i,2'***''^i,44 

Each question has four possible answers. These are designated 
a,b,c,d or equivalenuly i,2,3,4^ 

A subset of one of the sots of judges is specified, say J. 

A subset of one of the groups of questions is specified, say Q 

Then we have the computer calculate, for given J and Q, 

n.. «21 {'^{•a'^^I ^3ch icQ* 

jej ^ 

th 

The ac t reed response of the judges J for the i question in 
Q is 'A^ where is the index (answer) such that 

4 

n. = max n^ . 
^'^i t-1 ^'^ 

whenever n. ^ > . for t»Jx.* 

Otherwise, there is no agreed response* (Wave computer say so) ♦ 



BEST COPY mum 



231+ 



Lot. Sj be tho scoro of thci j judgo on questions Q 



,th 



i.e. Sj is the numbor of agreed responses oC tho j judgei 
For example, if 



J « {1,4,12} , Q « {1,2,8}, 



we would obtain a matrix display: 



T^esponse of judges: 1,2,12 

scores: Sj^,S^ ,Sj^2 



Answers 
12 3 4 
abed 



Agreed Response 



(0 

0 

§ 

a 



1 
2 
8 



"ll'"l2'"l3'"l4 
"81'"82'"83'"84 



ERJ.C 



KSTCOWAIBIUBIE 



3, Tho computation of tha chi-aquaro statistics nr\d correlation 
coefficients, 

• 

In either of tho cippropriato nets I or 11 we consider .a given 
subset J of one sat of judges and the compliinontary set E. Let a 
set of questions Q bo givon, Wo call the sat 13 the set of experts. 

Thus, we compute, for icQ 



the number of expert and non-expert judges re?;ponseSr respectively 
on the i^^^ quostion with tho t^^ answer. 

For example^ if Q ^ {l,2,...,m} wo would have two matrices: 



Expert Response 



rion-expcrt Response 



1,2,3,4 



in 

0 

in 
d) 
5 



m 



^ll'^12'^13'^14 



-mr^m2'^m3'^m4 



^4l'^h2''^13'^14 
"21'"22'"23''^24 



\l'"m2'"in3'\4 



We wish to test the hypotheses of no difference between experts 
and non-experts « 

Suppose that « k and J* « 12-k are the number of expert and 
non-expert judges respectively. For each icQ the chi-square test 
of identical ruaponjsc with 3 degrees of freedom is 



and we reject at 90^ level if V > 642S1# 



BEST con MMIU8LE 



The correlation between expert and non-export answers on the 
i*^ question is, for leQ 

i °u "u - 

We would thus obtain, if! for example (l,2,...,m} 

1 V^(l), Pi 

2 X^2), P2 

f 

m (m) , Pj^ . 

We look for the di h c r i m i n n to rv quo s 1 1 o n_n , i.e., those whose 

correlation is negative or lov/. This v/oul.d be those questions v/hich 

the experts answered correctly but the non-exports answered incor- 
rectly. 



TABLE U1 



CHI-SQUAEE AND RHO COMPUTATIONS TO DETERMINE 
HIGHLY DISCRIMINATING SCALE IIMS 



Question No* 



Chi" Square 




Number of Entry 



1 


0.0000000 


2 


2.8571MO 


3 


5.5999980 


k 


2.6666650 


$ 




6 


0.7999998 


7 


2. 8571 MO 


8 


3.7037010 


9 


3.7037010 


10 


7.9999980 


11 


0.7999998 


12 


1.0370350 


13 


0.0000000 


1U 


3.9999970 


1^ 


1.0370350 


16 


1.3333330 


17 


1. 9999980 


18 


0.3636362 


19 


7. 9999980 


20 


2.8571^10 


21 


1.3333320 


22 


0.IMM2 


23 


0.8888887 


2U 


3.7037010 


2^ 


1.9999980 


26 


0.11I^2856 


27 


0.0000000 


28 


1.9999980 


29 


1.0285700 


30 


0.8888887 


31 


1 .8888887 


31 


1.0370350 


32 


1.3333320 


33 


0.1^81^81 


3U 


3.9999970 


35 


0.3636362 


36 


0.11lj2856 


37 
38 


0.7999998 


3.9999970 


39 


0.0000000 


ko 


3.7037010 


U1 


i^. 5925890 


U2 


0.3809522 


1^3 


1 . 3333330 



1 .0000000 
0.5659165 

.0.05096U7 
0.05096U7 
0.9597599 

0.958U233 

0.6831301 
0.7639519 
0.7639519 
-0.3168621 

0.958U233 
0.8971500 
1.0000000 
0.17l^0776 
0.8971500 
0.8273792 
0.6970967 
0.9925233 
-0.3758230 
O.I4U36070 
0.8703883 
0.9597599 
O.866UOO3 
0.7639519 

0.i|68521)! 

0.9597599 
1.0000000 

0.8268 106 
0.6363636 
0.676U81U 
0.676U8lli 
0.8971500 
0.8703883 
.0.97^6973 
0.225U938 
0.9925233 
0.9597599 
0.9891005 
0.225U938 
1.0000000 

0.2929682 
0.3883786 

0.981 3359 
O.950586U 



1 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

3 
3 
3 

3 
2 

3 
1 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 

1 

3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 

2 

3 
2 
2 

3 
3 
1 
2 

3 
3 
3 



TABLE Continued 



Question No. 


Cni-'Square 


SXSVJ 


J)1uIuD8j? ox fiUl^jTjr 






Ot99^p<i33 






Otiilt l/lllfi i 


Ot 8273792 


A 

2 


t n 


0. 3636302 


0.9925233 


A 


1 n 

U8 


1 • 3333320 


Ot 0703883 


A 

2 




3.27272U0 


0. 070380 3 


0 


50 


1 .3333320 


0. 0703803 


0 


51 


1 . 3333330 


0.950586U 


3 


52 


1 •5999980 


0.5222331 


3 


53 


0.0000000 


4 ^^^^^^^ 

1 .0000000 


1 


5U 


0.8888887 


0.O66U003 


3 


55 


2.2222200 


O.37998O3 


3 


56 


1 .9999980 


0. 0092973 


3 


57 


1.9999980 


0. 6970967 


A 


58 


I.7I4283O 


0.7816609 




59 


0.7999998 


0.9891005 


3 


60 


0.3636362 


0.9925233 


2 


61 


1.9999980 


0.8268106 


3 


62 


11.9999900 


-O.U539899 


3 


63 


0.7999998 


0.958U233 


2 


6U 


0.1777776 


0.8783103 


3 


65 


5.5999980 


-0.0975900 


3 


66 


1.9999980 


0.6970967 


2 


67 


1 . 9999980 


0.o26o10d 


3 


68 


2.8571MO 


0.1|1|36070 


2 


69 


^ 1 1 t 1 1 1 /> 

O.I.|)|)|)|)|l|2 


0.9597599 


3 


70 


3.9999970 


0.0392534 


3 


71 


1.2063UoO 


0.5703519 


3 


72 


0.)|l|).|).|)|)t2 


0.9597599 


3 


73 


1.3333330 


O.95O586I4 


3 


7U 


1.7142830 


0.6673081+ 


3 


75 


0*0000000 


4 AAAAAAA 


A 

c 


76 


0.3d3d3o2 


0.9925233 


A 


77 


0.11+81^81 


0.97U5973 


2 


70 




U . [ J \yc 


0 


79 


o.'ooooooo 


1.0000000 


2 


80 


0.8888887 


0.866U003 




81 


5.5999980 


-0.17U0777 




62 


0.7999998 


0. 958^233 


2 


83 


3.9999970 


0.2927700 


3 


Bk 


1.3333320 


0.8703883 


2 



APPENDIX I 
RAOJINGS OF VIDEOOJAPE EXCERPT QUALITY 



ERIC 



TABLE U2 



MEDIA EXCERPT EVALUATION: VIDEOTAPE HALF I 





Test 




Videotape Ranking 


Scene # 


Item # 


Description 


Low 


Medium 
Low 


Above 
Average 


Hi: 


1 


1 
2 


Pioneers. Boy volunteers 
"I know, I know." 








X 


2 


3 
1» 


Argument. Teacher scolds 
Cleveland. 






X 




3 


6 


Snake lesson; boy handles 
snake; "Peels kind of 
rougji." 






X 




k 


7 
8 


Student looking at self 
in mirror. 




X 






5 


9 

10 


Teacher lecturing ahout 
law; asks student to be 
quiet. 






• « 




6 


11 

12 


Values discussion; Kathy 
accused of not saying 
enou^. 






X 




7 


13 
14 


Johnny talks about divorce. 








X 


8 


15 
To 


Boy talking about being an 
artist nice nis latner. 


X 








9 


17 
18 


Boy tries out for the track 
team. 




X 






10 


19 
20 


Group discussion about sex. 






X 





2M 

TABLE [t2- «Continued 



Soene # 


Test 
Item # 




Videotape Ranking 


Description 


Low 


Medium 
Low 


Above 
Averafi?a 




11 


21 
^2 


Girl discussing home situ- 
ation that prevents her 
from finishing home assign- 
ment. 






X 




12 


23 
2U 


Teacher asks for helpers- 
Boy flags arm* 






X 




13 


25 
26 


Teacher asks girl (talking 
to neighbor) to take seat 
in front of room. 




X 






1U 


27 
28 


Group talks about their 
concern for Angela. 


X 








10 


29 
30 


Molly. 






X 




16 


31 
32 


Discussion of class 
journals— Charles . 








X 


17 


33 
3k 


Snappy. 






X 




18 


35 
36 


Poetry lesson— draws 
pictures' of oars. 




X 






19 


37 
38 


3 new students— Edwardo 


X 








20 


39 

ko 


Student is helped to pro- 
nounce words. 






X 





ERLC 



TABLE li 2— ' Continued 





Test 




Videotape Ranking 


/J 

Soene # 


Item # 


Description 


Low 


Medium 
Low 


Above 
Average 


High 


21 


M 


Silent reading. Boy- 
sharpens pencil. 


X 








22 




Teacher angry— gives 
homework assignment. 






X 





TABLE l^3 



MEDIA EXCERPT EVALUATION: VIDEOTAPE HALF II 



Soene # 


Test 
Item # 


Description 


Videotape Ranking 


Low 


Medium 
Low 


Above 
Average 


Higji 


23 


U6 


Poetry lesson; Gary says . 
he doesn't like poetry. 






X 




2U 


U7 
U8 


Franoh class. Dick eind 
another boy recite— sit 
down. 






X 




25 


U9 
50 


Snake lesson. Girl is 
asked what a snalce doesn't 
have that she does. 








X 


26 


51 
52 


Playground scene. Teacher 
throws hula -hoop to a girl. 






X 




27 


53 
5U 


Teacher calls on Ed Maderas 
tells him he watched him 
pitch at Friday's game. 


X 








2fl 


55 
5U 


Two boys have fou^t. 
Teacher asks boy about it. 
He says that Russell calls 
him names. 


X 


• 






29 


57 
58 


Teacher asks Russell why 
he called other boy names. 


X 








30 


59 

60 


Geometric puzsslo. Teacher 
asks a girl where the 
triangle is. 






X 





2M+ 

TABLE LV- Qontlnued 



Scene # 


Test 
Item # 




Videotape Ranking 


Description 


Low 


Medium 
Low 


Above 
Average 


Hi^ 


31 


61 
62 


Angela talks about a goal 
of being a nurse. 


X 








32 


63 
6U 


Keith is called on to be 
the "sharing teacher." 


X 








33 • 


65 

•66 


Boy strikes out— is asked 
to pick up playground 
equipment . 






X 




31* 


67 
68 


Teacher has Joe read in 
front of class. 








X 


35 


69 
70 


Teacher stares at atten- 
dance slip collector. 




X 






36 


71 
72 


Teacher catches David 
cheating}— to principal 






X 




37 


73 
7h 


Singing game; Larry 
Williams touch your nose. 




♦ X 






38 


75 
76 


Brown-eyed people can't 
use drinking fountain- 
girl responds non-verbally. 






X 




39 


77 
78 


Oscar anil Hal fi^t. 




X 








79 
80 


Brian covers head with 
hands. 








X 
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Test 




Videotape Raiiking 


Soene # 


Item # 


Desoript-'on 


Low 


Mediiuu 
Low 


Abvoe 
Average 


High 




81 
82 


Teaoher talks to Johnny 
about being mad. 




X 






k2 


83 
8U 


Library soene. 


X 
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TABLE kh 

PEER-RANKINGS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II PARTICIPANTS ON 
THE DIMENSION OF AFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY 



iiixpGrinieiitai 
Group II 
Subject 


Peer Ranking Orders 


• 

rooied 
Hanking 
Order 


Peer Number 


Totals 


.1 


2 


3 


U 




6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


A 


k 








1 


7 




8 


2 


3 


2 


1^6 


2 


B 


9 


9 


9 


8 


3 


8 


9 


1 


9 


9 


9 


83 


9 


C 


7 


7 


6 


2 


2 


9 


6 


7 


3 


8 


6 


63 


7 




2 


6 




7 


6 


2 


1^ 


2 


8 


7 


8 


56 


6 


18 


8 


8 


7 


9 


7 




3 


6 


6 


6 


3 


67 


8 


F 


6 


3 


8 


6 






1 




7 


1 


7 


53 


5 


G 


3 




3 


1^ 




6 


6 


3 




2 


• 


kl 


3 


H 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


110 


.10 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


3 


7 


9 




k 


1 


M 


1 


J 


5 


2 


2 


3 


9 


1 


2 


)+ 


1 


5 


5 


U9 


k 
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INSTRUCTOR-RAMKINGS OF BXEERBMTAL GROUP II PARTICIPANTS 
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Experimental 
Group II 
Subject 


Instructor Ranking Orders 


Pooled 
Ranking 
Order 


1 


2 


T Yi ft *h T*i 1 *h ft T* 

3 


Totals 


A 


7 


8 


6 


21 


8 


B 


9 


9 


9 


27 


9 


0 






3 


13 


U 


D 


8 




7 


19 


6 


E 


6 


6 


6 


20 


7 


P 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


G 


3 


2 


• 


10 


3 


H 


10 


10 


10 


30 


10 


I 


h 


7 


u 


15 




J 


2. 


3 


2 


7 


2 



1— Highest affeoolve sensitivity 
10— Lowest affective sensitivity 




U>Cr>t^v^COCM^OCMCVj 



Totals 




r- 

r- 
r- 
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CO 


tfN 


{a 




VO 

to 


VO 

to 
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Orders 


• 

U 




VO 




ro 




00 


r* 


to 


p 




CM 


o 


CVJ 


CO 


ON 


tfN 




vo 




CM 


O 




CO 


Ins' 


1 






ON 


to 


00 


vo 


r- 


CO 


o 


-J- 


CM 










ON 


vo 


00 








o 


T- 


to 






o 




ON 


oo 


t-- 


vo 




CM 


o 




UN 










ON 




CO 


vo 






o 


to 




ers 


a> 


CO 




r* 




CM 


vo 


UN 




o 


cy\ 




Ord 






ON 


vo 








CO 


o 




CM 




& 


VO 






\j ^ 


CVJ 




UN 


vo 


r- 


ro 








lA 


r* 


ro 


CM 


vo 






.to 


O 


CO 


ON 


Peer 






to 


CO 


CM 




On 


vo 




O 
r- 




rr\ 






to 


ON 


VO 






oo 


fO 


O 


r- 
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CM 




ON 




vo 


CO 


rr\ 


to 


O 
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t- 
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CO 


vo 
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TABLE 1^7 

ADVERBIAL DESCRIPTORS OF STIIDENT FEELINGS AS IDENTIFIED BY RESPONDENTS^^ 



Scene § 


In this scene) 
the student felt: 


Frequency 
(No. of 
times 
emotion waa 
identified) 


Scene # 


In thio occnO) 
iiie student felt: 


Frequency 
(No. of 
times 
emotion was 
identified) 


1 


accepted 


1 




unhappy 






desirous of 












sharing 


1 




comfortable 


•| 






1 




embarrassed 






excited 


k 




extroverted 


1 




f iTustrated 


h 




fri^ditened 


1 




oleased with 






haBiDv 






self 


1 




Dleased 

^/ W W W VI* 






wantinfif* re o off- 






proud 


1 




itI "fc*! mo 


1 




ahv 


1 


Cm 






6 


accQDted 








•J 
J 




exneotation 






defensive 

W»WiIi WA4W«b V W 


1 




embarrassed 






embarrassed 


1 




happy 






frustrated 


1 




prou/T 






Diokedoon 


1 




satisfied 


1 




resentment 


1 




self-confident 


•) 




shitty- 


1 




shy 


1 










swell**headed 


1 


3 


alone 


1 




unsure 


1 




desirous of per-* 












sonal attention 


1 


7 


snti-olimaxed 






fierce 


1 




disappointed 






lonely 


6 




frustrated 






love 


1 




mad 


1 




unable to inte- 






not upset 


1 




grate with 






resignod— • 






group 


1 




waiting for 










the next time 


1 


h 


apprehensive 


1 


• 


stretched 


1 




confused 


1 










culture shocked 


.1 


8 


angry 






disoriented. 


1 




bored 






embarrassed 


2 




disgusted 






fri^tened 


a 




disbelief 






pressured 


1 




frustrated 


3 




scared 


1 




incredulous 






shy 


1 




mad 






uncomfortable 


1 




missed-off 


2 




uncomprehending 


1 




resentful 


1 
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Soene # 


In this soene, 
the student felt: 


Frequency 
(No. of 
times 
emotion vias 
identiCLed) 


Scene # 


In this scene, 
ihe student felt: 


Frequency 
(No. of 

times 
emo bi.on waE 
identified] 


9 


clever 


1 




pleased with 






dlsoomfort 


1 




performance 


1 




embarrassed 






scared 


1 




embarrassed 






thrilled 


1 




but correct 






timid 


1 




happy 












levity 




13 


confused 


2 




satisfied with 






happy 


1 




attention 


1 




joyful 


1 










Dleaaed 


1 


10 


embarrapged 


1 




shy 


1 




happy 










interested 






angry 


3 




pleased with 






defiant 


1 




attention 






finis tra ted 


2 




shy 






hurt 


1 










impatient 


1 


11 


concerned 


1 




mad 


1 




confident 


1 


• 


pissed 


1 




curious 


1 




proud 


1 




egocentric 


1 




righteous anger 


1 




embarrassed 


1 




vengeful 


1 




looking for 












support 


1 


10 


discomfort 


1 




proud 






embarrassed 






rebellious 


1 




furniy • 


1 




relieved 


1 




happy 


2 




self-assured 


1 




pleased 


2 




self-oonsolous 


1 




proud 


3 




smug 


1 










superior 


1 


16 


angry 


2 




unsure 


1 




burnt 


1 








• 


contemplative 


1 


12 


apprehensive 


1 




defensive 


•1 




eager to 






embarrassed 






please 


1 




frustrated 


1 




fearful 






hurt 






funny 






indifferent 






happy 






mad 






Interested 






resentful 


r 




nervous 


2 




wanting to 






open to teacher 






retort 


1 




and the exper- 












ience 


1 
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Soehe # 


In this soenO) 
the student felt: 


Frequency 
(No. of 
times 
motion vas 
identified) 


Scene # 


In this soenei 
the student felt: 


Preq.uency 
(No, of 
times 
emotionms 
identified) 


17 


fearful 


2 






1 




inuerested 


3 




oblivious 


1 




interested — but 




- 


shitty 


1 




tentatively 


1 




too proud to 






soared 


k 




relent 


1 










truculent 


1 


18 


aved 


1 




uncertain 






bored 


6 










disgusted 


1 


21 


alone 






disinterested 


1 




dejected 






frustrated 


1 




depressed 


1 




uninterested 


1 




disappointed in 












self 


1 


19 


annoyed 


1 




incompetent 


1 




defensive 


1 




left out 






frustrated 


3 




lonely 


1 




ignored 


1 




picked-on 


1 




left-out 


1 . 




rejected 


1 




surprised 


1 




shy 


1 




treated unfairly 


1 










why don't they 




22 


disappointed 


I 




shut up? 


1 




embarrassed 












focused on him- 




20 


angry 


2 




self 






defiaat 


1 




helpless 






embarrassed 


1 




incom]^etent 






frustrated 


1 




lonely 






helpless 


1 




pain 












rejected 





*n=10 respondents 

Notet In some instances) a respondent identified less/more than one 
emotion per scenes As a consequence) the totals in each frequency category 
vary. 
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TEACHER APFECTIVB .SENSITIVITY SCALE 



Instruotlons 

You will be viewing scenes of olassroom sessions. Your task Is to Identify 
the £§§llngs Uieil particular dtudentd were experienuing* when the video taped 
episodes were filmed. 

Althou^ during any one soene a student may exhibit a variety of feelings i 
for purposes of this Instrument, you are to oonoentrate on Identifying the 
feelings that the student had at the end of the soene* 

On the following pages are multlple-oholoe Items consisting of several 
responses. Eaoh videotaped soene that you will be viewing has two corres- 
ponding multiple-choice Items. The first Item per scene focuses on the 
student's feelings about himself or the subject he was talking about. The 
second Item focuses on the student's feelings about the teacher and/or the 
other students In the classroom. 

After you view each scene , read the 2 multlple-oholce Items and ask yourself 
the following question: 

If the student was to view this same scene, and If he was able to 
be completely open and honest with himself (l*e.| If he could 
Identify his real feelings) which of these responses would he use 
to describe his feelings? 

After you have selected the response that you believe most accurately describes 
what the student was feeling, Indicate your choice on the answer sheet. 
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TEACHER APPECTIVE SENSITIVITY' SCALE 

SCENE #1 

1. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. T'm glad that I'm smart. T hope the tftaohftr likea me. 

b. Hey, I've got it. I'm excited. I want to share my ideas 

c. Gee this is interesting. I can really "get into" it. 

2. The feelings I eim experiencing concerning the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. I'm frustrated. I wish she would have called on me. 

b. I like the teacher. She seems to like me. 

c. I didn't notice anybody else. 
SCENE #2 

3. At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about myself and/or the 
subject matter were: 

a. This makes me angry. This whole thing doesn't make any sense at all. 

b. I feel hurt. I'm no worse than anyone else in here. 

0. Stop threatening me. 

1+. The feelings I was experiencing toward the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I was interacting were: 

a. I'm frustrated. I know how to sit in a chair, but you aren't giving 
me a chance. 

b. You're just saying this to pick on me. 

0. This is horrible. I don't like what you're doing. How can you say 
these awful things. 

SCENE #3 

5. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. I love you. Snappy. 



b. Snappy likes me. I'm pleased. 
0. I want some attention. 

6. The feelings I am experiencing concerning the teacher and/or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are» 

a. I'm contented. I'd much rather play with Snappy than drink punch. 

b, No one else pays any attention to us. They don't seem to really care 
about us. 

0. I'm afraid the teacher will catch me holding you, Snappy. 
SCENE #k 

7. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. I'm embarrassed. I wish I could get away from here. 

b. That's such a hard question to answer. 

c. I feel upti^t. I'm fri^tened. 

8. The feelings I am experiencing concerning the teacher and/or the student (s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. She fri^tens me and now the vdiole class is staring at me. Why do I 
have to talk? 

b. I wish she would speak in Spanish or that I could understand her 
better. 

0. People are different here. What are these people going to think of 
me? 

SCENE #^ 

9. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. People do get married for love. But it sure is embarrassing for mo 
to say that word "love." 

b. People shouldn't get divorced. They should know better. 
0. I'm nappy. It's fun to get all this attention. 



10* The feelings I m experiencing oonoemlng the teacher or the student(s) 
with vhom I have been interacting are: 

a. I like the teacher listening and paying attention to rae. I like her. 

b. The teacher understands how I feel. She seems to like me. 
0. You're embarrassing me. I felt silly saying It out loud. 

SCENE ^6 

11. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. Oh boy I I feel proud. I'm really happy to be on the track teami 

b. Gee! They're all focusing on me. I must be a pretty good runner. 
0. I'm thankful for the confidence you have In me. 

12. The feelings I am experiencing concerning the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. Thanks a lot. It's going to be fun to be on the team. 

b. He thinks I'm pretty good. I'll have to show him how good I am. 
0. I think they really aooept me. I like them too. 

SOEMB #7 

13« At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. Hey, I'm over here. Look at me. I know the answer. 

b. I'm disappointed that I wasn't chosen. It's frustrating not to be 
called on when you know the answer. 

0. I never get to participate! How come she never calls on me? 

1U« The feelings I am experiencing toward the te;,cher or the student(s) 
with v;hom I have been interacting are: 

a. Why doesn't she call on me? She doesn't care for me. 

b. Can't she see how badly I want to do it? 

. c. I'm angry and hurt. I don't like the teacher when she Ignores me. 



smm #8 

At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter ares 

a. Crap! Here it comes. All I need is more work. 

b. Man, am I bored! Vlhat a stupid teacher. 

0. Wow! I don't believe it! Why get so mad at us? 

flf ^Bhe feelings I am experiencing toward the teacher and/or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. I feel picked on. I didn't do anything wrong, but he's down on me 
anyway. 

%, fhis. guy is too much! I don't like him. 
Why is the teacher doing this to me? 

17,.. At the end of this scene, the feelings; I have about myself and/ox- the 
eui^ect matter are! 

a. I waisn't being fimny. I've heard that physical activity can help. 

b. I feel g©od about myself right now. Tbey think I'm clever. 

c. I'm unsure about mysielf and am feeling a bit stupid. 

18. The feelings I am experiencing toward the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I have been inte-racting are; 

a* This discussion is too embarrassing. I don't want to say what I'm 
really feeling. 

b. Don't laugh at me. I'm tarying to make a point. 

c. They heascd my joke and lauded. That makes me feel accepted. 

19. At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about myself and/or the 
subject matter were: 

a. I'm different from evei-yone else because I can't talk well. 

b. I'm a little embarrassed but pleased to be getting all this attention. 
0. I've been helped by nurses and I want to help people too. 
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20. • The feelings I was experiencing toward the teacher or the student(9) 
with whom I was interacting were: 

a. She's interested. I think she really cares about roe. 

b. You're pushing roe. I wish you wouldn't ask so many questions. 

c. These questions don't bother me. I like to talk about nurses. 
SGSm #11 

21. At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about myself and/or the 
subject matter were: 

a. It was kind of neat to be up there in front. But I don't particu- 
larly care for French. 

b. I should have done better, but I don't care. 

c. Boy, am I glad that's over. How embarrassing! But I didn't do 
badly. 

22. The feelings I war .oxperienoing toward the teacher or the student(s) 
with when I v/as interacting were: 

a. I really wonder what everyone is thinking of me after that. 

b. I was self-conscious when I was up there in front. 

0. Ick! I wonder why she always calls on me. I don't really like this 
stuff. 

SCENE #12 

23. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter ares 

a. Yuk! What an icky looking animal. 

b. Gee, it feels funny! 

0. This in fun, but a bit scary. 

2^. The feelings I aw experiencing toward the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom t have been interacting are: 

» 

a. I better do it because he suggested I do it. 

b. I wonder if the other students like the snake. 

c. I like the teacher. I'm glad he thinks I'm brave. /, 
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SCENE #1 

25« At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. T^''s is kind of fun, but I'm not really sure what I am doing. 

b. So that's what I look like! 

0. I'm contented. I did what my teacher asked. 

26. The feelings I am experiencing concerning the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. If she tells me to do it, it must be okay. But it seems a little 
silly. 

b. I'm happy I got to hold the mirror. The teacher knew I wanted to. 
She's nice. 

c. I'm kind of shy. It makes me feel funny to get this attention. 
SCENE #1U 

27. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. I'm angry and frustrated that I can't make my point. 

b. I'm rightl I won't stand for prejudice. 

0. I only wanted to hear. Sh'^ embarrcssed me. 

28. The feelings I am experiencing concerning the teacher or the sitl4.ent(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. Boj', you're just like all the rest. You don't even Odre. 

b. I bet you would be sorry if you only knew the truth. 
0. I don't have to take that from you or anybody else. 

SCENE #1g 

29. At the end of this soene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. I'm a little embarrassed, but it makes feel good too. 

b. I'm perturbed. I offered up a piece of raycielf and now everyone is 
laugfiing. 

c. I'm crazy for saying those things} wish I hadn't. They sound so 
ridiculous now. 
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30. The feelings t afli experiencing^ oonceming the teaohej? and/or the siiideiii(^) 
with whojn I have 'been interacting atet 

a. \|hy did she have to road it? She had no right to. 

13* (Dhey probably think I'm crazy. But I'm glad the teacher likes what 
I wrote. 

0. Good grief! All this attention is really great! 
S0ENE.116 

31. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter ar-ii 

a. Big deal! Who cares what the class is talking about anyway? 

b. Boy, do I feel "put down." The teacher makes me feel stupid. 

c. I don't care. Go ahead and send me to the office. 

32. The feelings I am experiencing- concerning the teacher or the student (s) 
with whom I have been interacting arej 

a. The teacher doesn't understand me. I don't like the teacher for 
picking; on me. 

b. I feel humiliated. I Wonder what bh:' I'est of the class is thinking. 

c. Wliy did the teacher interrupts . I wanted to ^finish this argument. 
SCENE #17 

33. 4^ the end of this scene, the feolings I had about myself and/or the 
subject matter weres 

a. I reai:!y don't Want that snafot near me. I don't like it. 

b. I'm curious, out still a little frightened. 

0. Vfhat a strange looking animal. 

3U. The feelings I wan ■.•:>r.periencing toward the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I was interacting were 5 

a. They must think I'm really brave. 

b. Both the teacher and I think snalces are neat. 

c. I'm engrossed and hardly aware of '.ht others. 

o 
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SCENE fl8 

35. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about mysolf and/or the 
subject flatter are: 

a. Is this for real? This class is so dumb. 

b. I am bored stiff. This poetry stuff is for the birds. 
0. What makes them think they can understand poetry? 

36. The feelings I am experiencing concerning the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. Why does the teacher malce us do this anyway? No one iu listening. 

b. How can that girl like reading her poem? She's weird. 

c. If they like that stuff, let them do it. I'm oblivious to them. 
agEME #19 

37. At the end of this scene, the feelings I have about myself and/or the 
subject matter are: 

a. . I'm feeling rotten and confused. I don't like to talk. 

b. It's hard to get a word in to express your feelings. 

c. I still thinlc I said something. You're not really listening to me. 

38. The feelings I am experiencing cofloeming the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I have been interacting are: 

a. I feel pretty good about the group members. 

b. They want me to talk and then don't give me a chanoe. What's the 
use? 

c. You can't tell me thatl You really don't understand me. 
SCENE #.20 

39. At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about myself and/or the 
sut ject matter were: 

a. I feel helpless. 

b. I feel like I'm the focas of attention and I want to witlvlraw. 
0. I feel so mad at everyone. Still, I'm feeling guilty about it. 



140. The feelings I was experiencing towarii the teaoher or the student(s) 
with whom I was interacting were: 

a. The teaoher doesn't like ,;hat I've done. But she can't make me llk:e 
him* 

b. I kiiow I'm right. I don't care what you think. 
0. Why don't you shut up and leave me alone. 

SCENE #21 

141. At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about myself and/or the 
subjeot matter were; 

a. I couldn't feel worse. I feel so alone and inadequate. 

b. I sot tho booby prize. Why do I have to pick up this junk? 

c. I hate to play ball. I always strike out. 

Ij2. The feelings I was experiencing toward the teacher or the student(B) 
with whom I was interacting were: 

a. They left me all alone. I feel they don't care about me. 

b. The teacher doesn't even appreciate all the work I do. 

c. I hate baseball and I hate them. It feels good to be by myaelf out 
here . 

SCEUE #22 

k3* At the end of this scene, the feelings I had about myself and/or the 
subject matter were; 

a. Gosh I wish it were over. I'm really dumb. 

b. I hate you, teacher. 

c. This is really a bummer. I don't like to ren.d. 

The feeJ.ings I was erfCperiencing toward the teacher or the student(s) 
with whom I was interacting were; 

a. Why don't you care about me? 

b. You're a real zero. You make me feel so stupid. 

c. I resent her !-ir...obbish attitude. What makes her think she's so 
smart? 



